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HOME! 


* This new reproducing instrumer 
was received with tremendos 
enthusiasm at the Radio Show” 
an outstanding achievement i 
musical reproduction. Using th 
new E.M.I. *‘ Stereosonic ’” Tap! 
Recordings with their doubt 
track on which is recorded th 
complete field of sound over th 
full frequency range, it can truj 
be said that here we have tt 

greatest advance yet made in the faithful reproduction of music. Demonstration 

can be arranged in our theatre or through your High Fidelity dealer. 

Write for complete specification of this amazing instrument and literature o 

the Spectone Magnetic Reproducer and the Spectone 5-10 Mullard Amplifie 
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SPECTO LTD. of WINDSOR, BERKSHIRE 


present 


A CONCERT 


of Stereophonic and Monaural High Fidelity Tape Recordings 
at 
THE GUILDHALL, WINDSOR 
on 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 9th 1955 at 8 p.m. 
This is the latest development in The concert will include works > 
sound recording and reproducing Beethoven, Franz Lehar, Mozart. 
technique, which will interest all Prokofiev and Tchaikovsky. 
serious high fidelity enthusiasts. 
Tickets free on application to : 
SPECTO LTD. Vale Road, Windsor 
Telephone : Windsor 1241/2 
MANUFACTURERS OF SPECTONE REPRODUCING EQUIPMENT 
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RICHARD STRAUS» 
Der Rosenkavalier 
Hilde Gueden, Sena Jurinac, 
Maria Reining, Ludwig Weber 
and supporting cast with 
The Vienna State Opera Chorus 
and The Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Erich Kleiber 
LXT 2954-7 
Libretto with literal English line-by-line 


translation and thematic guide: 


4/6 (postage 3d. extra) 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., 





It would take rather a long 

time to count up just how many 
complete opera recordings Decca 
has issued since introducing L.P. to 
England five-and-a-half years ago. 
But we can say without fear of 
contradiction that, without neglect- 
ing any other sort of music, we 
have made complete operas some- 
thing of a spécialité de la Maison 
Decca. And among this extensive 
operatic repertoire, surely two of 
the most important recordings 
are those conducted by 


ERICH KLEIBER 


who records exclusively on 


MOZART 
Le Nozze Di Figaro 
(The Marriage of Figaro) 
Lisa della Casa, 
Suzanne Danco, Hilde Gueden, 
Alfred Poell, Cesare Siepi 
and supporting cast with 
The Vienna 
State Opera Chorus 
and The Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Erich Kleiber 
LXT 5088-91 


1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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7 FULL DRAMATIC 

/ 
The Opera School TRAINING FOR THE 
—— OPERA STAGE 
JOAN CROSS cee. : ANNE WOOD — Gesture: Mime: Speech 


x. Staf ie aie Music and Acting Ensemble 
lem Tausky  : asi leman Opera Rehearsal 
Peter Ge' $ 

oe ae Study of Roles 





Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available 


Full particulars from : 
The Opera School, Ltd., The de Walden Institute, Charlbert St., London. N.W.8 






















The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden Ltd., 
presents 


THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 


in 


THE MAGIC FLUTE 


(new production - Ist Perf. 19th Jan. 1956) 


TANNHAUSER TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 
LA TRAVIATA ete. 
and 


THE SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 


(Season begins 31st December, 1955) 





CINDERELLA 
(Revival - Ist Perf. 7th Jan. 1956) 
LE LAC DES CYGNES COPPELIA ete. 






Full repertory from Box Office 10 a.m.—7.30 p.m. 
Covent Garden 1066 






























PEPPINO LEONI’S 1955 
UO VADIS RESTAURANT Suntegs aa . 
open daily Q : Dinners only l j 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
APPRECIATIONS 
*Leoni! I know of no better place in the world to dine or lunch than the Quo Vadis 


Restaurant.”’—Evelyn Laye 
“Leoni, un grand maitre de la gastronomie.""—Alice Delysia 
26-28 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 Telephone: GERrard 9585 and 4809 


There is a permanent Art Exhibition at Leoni’s Quo Vadis Restaurant 


Leoni recommends Quo Vadis, New York (Proprietors: Bruno and Gino) 26, East 63rd Street 
rs 
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BLACK BOX 


Listen . . . and the mad onrush of civilisation slows down. . 
stops still. Close your eyes and the cares of your workaday world 
drift away. Such is the magic of the PYE BLACK BOX. In 
blissful repose you savour the full rich beauty of the orchestra, 
the sung and the spoken word . . . joining the artists themselves 
in that other world of music. An ordinary record played on the 
BLACK BOX becomes a thrilling musical experience. Don’t 
deny it to yourself a moment longer. 


LIMITED OF CAMBRIDGE 
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CHRISTMAS 
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FOR 
YOURSELF 
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FRIENDS 





Membership 
of The L/P 
Record __Lib- 


rary is an in- 
vestment for 
the New Year. 


Why not take 
out a trial 
membership 
YOURSELF 
NOW. 


REMEMBER! 


It costs as little as 
1/- (approx.) per 
week each L/P 
borrowed. 


@ Return of Post 

Changing Service 

YOU say how 
often. 


@ Special arrange- 
ments for mem- 
bers interested in 
new issues. 


@ Our completely 
comprehensive 
catalogue is cur- 
rently extended 
to include vir- 
tually every re- 
commended L/P 
issued. 


For full details 
send S.A.E. (1d) 
to:— 


Gift Tokens 
are available. 
Presented in 
an attractive 
seasonal card 
and inter- 
changeable for 


Library Mem- 
bership or 
new L/Ps. 


We send full 
details of the 
Library Service 
with each 
Token. 


AND... 


@ We can supply a 
brand new (guar- 
anteed unplayed) 
factory fresh copy 
of any available 
L/P to order. 
With each pur- 
chase goes a POST 
FREE change of 
Library records. 

@ Many of the LIB- 
RARY COPIESare 
themselves 
marked down for 
sale at most reas- 
onable second- 
hand prices. 
(Surely the ideal 
way to buy a 
“used "’ record 
is to hear it 
first!) 

@ NEW Compari- 
son Scheme en- 
abies you to hear 
the best versions 
of standard works 
together, before 
a purchase. 





L/P THE 
RECORD 
LIBRARY 





SQUIRES GATE 
STATION 
APPROACH, 
BLACKPOOL, 
LANCASHIRE 


OPERA NEWS 


Published by 


Tne Mernopouran Opera Gunn, Ive. 
The only All-Opera Magazin 
in the United States 
welcomes new subscribers 
who will become eligible 
to receive twenty-four issues 
by sending 33 shillings to— 


OPERA 
Rolls House Publishing 
Co., Ltd., 
Rolls House, 
Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 











The American magazine 
appears weekly during the 
regular winter opera season, 
and fortnightly spring and fall. 
Subscriptions will begin 

with the number current at 
the time of remittance. 


OPERA NEWS 


... pictures of operas in action 
... interviews with the stars 
... articles by distinguished 
authorities 

... behind-the-scene 

glimpses of opera life 

. +. Up-to-the-minute 
recording news 


Widen your operatic know- 
ledge and deepen your 
overseas information by 
this direct subscription 
service to 


OPERA NEWS 
(not affiliated with CPEM 
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ROYAL COURT THEATRE 
SLOANE SQUARE, S.W.1 
Proprietors: London Theatre Guild Limited 
Licensed by the London County Council to A. Esdaile 
For Three Weeks commencing Monday, December 19. 
Evenings at 7 p.m. Matinees: Thursdays, Saturdays, 
Boxing Day and Wednesday, January 4, at 2.30 p.m. 





By arrangement with London Theatre Guild Limited 


THE ENGLISH OPERA GROUP 
(General Manager: Basil Douglas) 


(In association with the Arts Council of Great Britain) 


Presents 


LET’S MAKE AN OPERA! 


By 
BENJAMIN BRITTEN and ERIC CROZIER 


The artists will include 
GLADYS PARR 


TREVOR ANTHONY JEANNETTE SINCLAIR 


NORMA MORGAN MAURICE WEARMOUTH 
DAVID ODDIE LEIGHTON CAMDEN 
Conductors: 


NORMAN DEL MAR CHARLES MACKERRAS 





Orchestra Stalls: 15/-, 7/6; Dress Circle: 15/-, 10/6; Upper Circle: 5/- 
All seats bookable at Box Office (SLOane 1745) or at usual Agents. 
Particulars of reduced rates for parties obtainable from the Box Office. 
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For your Christmas listening | 


0 etl 


The delightful Christmas Opera 


AMAHL AND THE NIGHT VISITORS 


Under the personal direction of the composer—Menotti 





CAST 
Amahl—Chet Allen His Mother—Rosemary Kuhlmann 
( Kaspar—Andrew McKinley 
The Three Kings + Melchior— David Aiken 
\ Balthazar—Leon Lishner 
The Page— Frank Monachino 
conducted by Tito Schippers 
ALP 1196 


THE BEGGARS OPERA 


Gay—Pepusch arr. Austin 


CAST SPEAKING SINGING 
Polly Zena Walker Elsie Morison 
Macheath John Neville John Cameron 
Lucy Rachel Roberts Monica Sinclair 
Lockit Eric Porter Jan Wallace 
eachum au overs wen Brannigan 
Peact Paul R Oo Bi 
Mis Peachum ; 
Mrs Trapes Daphne Heard — Constance Shacklock 
Filch Robert Hard, ilexander Young 
Jenny Diver Jane Jacobs inna Pollak 
Beggar 
Gaoler Laurence Hard 
Matt Robert Hard 
Highwayman etc. Ronald Fraser 
Player 


brey Mor 
Drawer J Aubre lorris 


THE PRO ARTE ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 
conducted by SIR MALCOLM CARGENT 
Producer Denis Carey CLP 4052-3 


et, 


‘ona move SHIS MASTER’S’’ VOICE 
Long Play [ ; 
334 r.p.m. Records 


~e > Ri ] ql ° 
Prices AL P series 39, 74d. each —y> S Cae 
(inc.tax) CLP series 33/114d. each = ; 
THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD. (RECORD DIVISION) 8-11 GT. CASTLE STREET, LONDON,W.! 
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OPERA IN GERMANY Earlier this year we devoted one of ow 
issues to opera in France: next spring we intend to have an Italian open 
number: and this present issue is largely devoted to the German operatic scene, 

With the re-opening of the Vienna Opera the other week, which incidentally 
will be fully reported next month, we have seen three large opera houses on the 
continent rebuilt during the last few years. (The Berlin Staatsoper and Hambun 
are the other two.) By a queer coincidence they have all begun their new lives 
within weeks of one another. 

As we read about the wonderful stage equipment, the great spaces availabk 
for storing scenery, the vast wardrobes, and the important rehearsal rooms ir 
these new houses, and as we also read in the recent Arts Council Report, 
‘Housing the Arts’, that ‘Covent Garden (i.e. the building) is obsolete an 
inconvenient’, we feel more than a pang of jealousy. Germany, Austria and 
Italy can each afford to spend millions of pounds annually on their opera, her 
the total funds available for both opera and ballet are a mere £399,500. How 
can we hope to establish provincial opera centres, let alone modernize ‘obsoleté 
Covent Garden, with this paltry sum? If municipal authorities, including th 
London County Council, could help operatic enterprise in their areas, the 
perhaps a little more money might then be available from the Treasury gram 
for training singers, for setting up schools and for the hundred and one thing 
that contribute, as Ronald Crichton points out in his article elsewhere in thit) 
number, to what he calls ‘A Different World’, that is the German operatit 
one. H.D.R. 


~~ - 


The New Hamburg Opera 


by Wolfgang Nolter 


The new house of the Hamburg State Opera was opened on October ff 
with a festive performance of Die Zauberfléte. This was followed, duringi 
festival week, by three more premiéres: Krenek’s new opera Pallas Athes 
weint, Verdi’s Aida and Werner Egk’s Irische Legende. There were alt 
revivals of two highly successful productions: Don Carlos, and the Orff i 
with Catulli Carmina and Trionfo di Afrodite. By coupling three contet 
porary operas with the same number of works from the great operat 
tradition, Giinther Rennert and his collaborators underlined at the stat 
that they were determined to continue on the lines which have made t® 
Hamburg State Opera one of the leading opera houses of Germany, am 
have won for this institution so much international fame since the war. 

When Rennert opened the festival week in his new house he stressed hot 
deeply he was committed to the works of contemporary composers. In! 
courageous speech before many distinguished guests (among them Germ# 
Federal President Theodor Heuss, members of the Federal Government at 
the diplomatic corps from Bonn, the heads of the Hamburg Town Admini 
tration, and the main donors to the new building from industry and traé 
Rennert said that nobody could expect a Wirtschaftswunder-Stil from his 
The new Hamburg Opera would serve the aim not of social, but of artistt 
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Otto Rheinldnder 


representation, which implied an avowal to the contemporary musical 
theatre and to opera as a living force which had, by nature of its symbolic 
power, its proper part to play in human activity. 

This artistic programme finds its complement the new house which has 
been built during the last two years, on the site of the old auditorium which 
had been destroyed during the war. The new auditorium underlines in all 
its sections that it is not meant for social representation, but that it is to 


Serve the one purpose: to perform opera. 
753 


It was only natural that even 

















before it was opened some competent and much incompetent criticism y 
levelled against this building, but there is no doubt that Hamburg’s ope 
goers will soon feel at home in it; and when we compare this house, whi 
some experts regard as the architectonically most progressive auditorium 
Europe, with other new theatre buildings in our country, the people respe 
sible for it can only be congratulated on their courageous decision. 

The architect, Gerhard Weber, had to overcome many difficulties 
designing the new building. He had to adapt his conception of a modg 
auditorium to the old stage house which escaped destruction, and he 
to take into account a very limited building site. The main features of f 
new building are the boxes, which do not run round in the traditional for 
of a horse-shoe, but which push out into the room towards the stage in 
direction of the sight-lines. They have something in common with ¢ 
boxes of the Royal Festival Hall in London, but they are approached fi 
small balconies at the back of the auditdrium. There are four rows 
boxes and balconies, and the whole auditorium has a seating capacity 
1,649. The auditorium has no pillars or other supports, so that pe 
have an undisturbed view from almost all the seats. The acoustics seem 
be most satisfying. The orchestra has a very wide pit and is seated on t 
movable platforms, so that the sound can be balanced according to f 
special orchestral qualities of a certain work. There are two foyers in fre 
of the auditorium, and the cloakroom is beneath. The building has 
enormous glass fagade which opens the foyers to the street below. 
costs run to about 54 million marks (about £470,000), and have been cove! 
mainly by private donations. 

In spite of the new surroundings and in spite of all the distingui 
guests, the opening production of Die Zauberfléte became more than j 
a festive performance. The opera often becomes just a bore, or a ga 
pantomime, cr only a vehicle for brilliant singing. In Rennert’s producti 
we had something more. Die Zauberfléte became the spiritual experien 
which, among other things, it was intended to be—and it is just this quali 
which is so often missing in the opera house. This performance had 
inner nobility which was the result of deep understanding and most caref 
preparation. The simple and the majestic, the serene and the serious— 
were all there in their own right. The different planes of the action 
perfectly blended. Everything justified its existence. There was ord 
without compulsion. But what seemed natural and inevitable was in fi 
the outcome of the artistry and experience of a great produc 
Ita Maximowna’s scenery left the big scage free for Rennert to fill it wi 
well-considered movements and fine grouping. The technical resoure 
were well used, though there was great disappointment on the zoologi¢ 
side: the serpent did not look very frightening, and the animal-charmii 
scene was not at all satisfactory. 

On the musical side one can easily think of brighter performances 
Die Zauberfléte, but one had to take into account the fact that this festi 
cast was identical with the repertory cast of the whole season to cof 
Anne Bollinger and Rudolf Schock were vocally rather weighty as Pami 
and Tamino, but their singing was effective and their voices fitted 
together. Horst Giinter repeated his fine impersonation of Papage 
(with Anneliese Rothenberger as Papagena) and his small voice carried W 
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in the big house. Arnold van 
Mill made a worthy Sarastro and 
James Pease a perfect Speaker, 
As the Queen of the Night Colette 
Lorand offered neat coloratura 
and some delicate phrases, but 
she was unable to suggest the 
Queen’s wrath. Most moving 
were the Three Genii, who arrived 
by air to settle the lovers’ prob- 
lems. Three small choir boys 
were cast for these parts, and 
their bright voices made them 
really representatives of a better 
world which, you could believe, 
had the force to do good. The 
Hamburg Opera Orchestra is by 
no means a Mozart orchestra, but 
Leopold Ludwig kept his players 
down and drew satisfactory re- 
sults from them. 

The greatest event of the 
festival week was the performance 
of Ernst Krenek’s new opera 
Pallas Athene weint (Pallas Athene 
weeps), not because it was a 
world premiére, but because in 
this case a brilliant scenic realiza- 
tion of an impressive work was 
fully matched by most convincing 
singing and fine orchestral play- 
ing. In performances like this one 
the Hamburg Opera is almost un- 
failing: Krenek could hardly have 
had a better performance. His 
new work deals with the problem 
of human freedom. It sets ques 
tions of great actuality against 
the background of the Attic 
historical scene, reflecting the 
political confusion of our own 
time. It shows episodes from the 
war with Sparta in which Alc 
biades leads the Attic fleet to 
Sicily and then betrays Athens. 
The inhuman tyranny of Sparta 


Siw Ericsdotter (Cathleen) and 
Vladimir Ruzdak (Alee!) in ‘Irische 
Legende’ at Hamburg 


Peyer 





hene 








wins the war and human freedom loses a battle. Pallas Athene weeps. 

Krenek in his own libretto made free use of his historical theme. He 
wrote a political drama which had the great advantage of turning to human 
tragedy on many important points. Whenever this happened the opera 
came to life; it remained stagnant while purely political theories were being 
exchanged. It was a pity that the important final controversy between 
Socrates (the only person who remains morally unaffected by the political 
confusion) and King Agis of Sparta failed to catch fire. The strong moments 
are connected with the human conflicts involved: the enmity between 
Alcibiades and Meletos who tries to prevent Alcibiades’ election as Strategos; 
the inner conflict in the pacifist Meton who wishes to preserve peace and 
uses bad means to this end; the fiery passion of the priestess Althaea who 
loves Alcibiades and damns him at the same time; the tragedy of Queen 
Timaea of Sparta who leaves her husband as the symbol of tyranny and 
then after the fall of Athens stands as a prisoner before him. All this 
provides material enough for an operatic evening. The fall of Athens 
comes about as the result of human inadequacies, The opera ends with a 
tremendous lament of the women of Athens. 

Though ihe three-act opera has a poor start in scenic-oratorio vein, it 
soon becomes agitated and moving. It is full of action which steadily 
drives onwards. Though there are only bashful attempts at ensemble or 
duets, the vocal writing is dominating and full in its own right. Krenek 
succeeds in creating a declamatory style of singing which brings the words 
clearly over to the audience. His score is based on a row of twelve notes 
which is brought forward in the opening lament of Pallas Athene. However, 
Krenek handles the dodecaphonic technique with great freedom. He does 
not see in it a ‘ready-made prescription’ but a living means of musical 
expression. He uses a big orchestra, but avoids the danger of massing too 
much sound. His music is expressive and vigorous. It contains beautiful 
interludes and passages of great characterizing quality. 

In his production Rennert laid the stress on action and allowed much 
movement on the stage. He was supported in his conception by Ludwig, 
who had one of his great days and invested the orchestral playing with all 
the passion and the force of conviction of which he is capable. It will be 
difficult to find two better protagonists of the big tenor parts than Heinz 
Sauerbaum (Alcibiades) and Helmut Melchert (Meletos), though one might 
consider casting them the other way round. Both were in fine voice, 
singing with great intensity and intelligence. It was a pity that Sauerbaum 
lacked the presence necessary for his part, and that he looked more like 
Napoleon than Alcibiades. Very fine singing came from James Pease 
(Socrates), Hermann Prey (Meton) and Arnold van Mill (Agis). As Althaea, 
Helga Pilarczyk was most telling again. Melitta Muszely made a good 
Queen of Sparta. There were no failings in the smaller parts, and one 
should especially mention Ginter Hertel’s chorus, who sang their difficult 
Parts with great assurance. 

The performance of Krenek’s new opera was a definite success with the 
public, and a merited one. The following night there was another public 
success which I am loath to regard as an artistic one. Of course, Aida 
could not be missed on the festival programme, and after more than a dozen 
years’ absence Hamburg’s opera-fans welcomed her back with loud cheers. 
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Helga Pilarczyk (Althaea) and Heinz 
Sauerbaum (Alcibiades) in ‘Pallas 


Athene weint’ at Hamburg 
Rosemarie Clausen 


But it was definitely the weakest of 
the festival productions. One reason 
was that Aida can never be a strong 
point in an opera house which is 
famous not for bel canto, but for a 
musico-dramatic style in direct con- 
trast to the grand-opera elements 
which still dominate the first two acts 
of Aida. But the disappointment 
was mainly due to unhappy casting, 
the poor production of Harro Dicks, 
and the unpractical scenery of Alfred 
Siercke. Furthermore the producer 
obviously allowed the singers to do 
whatever they felt appropriate in- 
stead of telling them about the 
necessities of the dramatic moment. 

On the musical side the performance was dominated by Maria von !losvay 
as Amneris. Her interpretation of this part was so powerful that she, not 
Aida, became the centre of the tragedy. Miss Ilosvay’s singing was of the 
greatest vocal beauty and technical perfection. Only Josef Metternich as 
Amonasro came up to her standard, with Ernst Wiemann an honourable 
third as the High Priest. The singers of the two main parts were dis- 
appointing. Frank Eckart, who had come over from New York and had 
his Hamburg début as Radames, is one of those tenors who are good enough 
on top notes, but clumsy in other regions. Edith Lang, another newcomer 
to the Hamburg stage, obviously had the necessary vocal reach for the title 
part, but she was so nervous on her first night here that almost everything 
except some brilliant piano passages miscarried. Ludwig kept the masses 
of orchestra and chorus well together, but one missed the usual drive in his 
reading. 

The following night Giinther Rennert gave us an exciting demonstration 
of how a producer can fill the stage with dramatic tension by putting the 
singers in the right relationship to one another, by arranging their move- 
ments in an effective way and by grouping them in combinations of visual 
interest. The production of Werner Egk’s Jrische Legende, which had its 
first German performance in Hamburg, was indeed another masterpiece of 
Rennert’s. The third scene, in which the demons force the poet Aleel to 
leave Cathleen and his country, could be used as a text-book for young 
producers. The final scene is one of the most powerful which Rennert has 
conceived. Huge nets come down from the stage-loft to catch Cathleen’s 
soul, but she tears them and ascends into heaven while in the foreground 
the demons fight for their life in their own net until it closes down on them 
and buries them in darkness. Egk’s allegorical opera, about infernal 
plotting, human sacrifice and the rescue of a bartered soul, proved to be 
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The last scene of ‘Irische Legende’ at Hamburg Peyer 


On the strength of this performance I feel tempted 
to contradict Mr William Mann, who wrote from Salzburg after the premiére 
of Irische Legende that the opera was a boring novelty, and its score utterly 
I am not inclined to put Egk’s music on the same level with 
Krenek’s or to claim originality for it, but in my opinion Egk offered us a 


most effective theatre. 


tedious. 


highly effective score for the musical theatre. No doubt his music is only 
illustrative in character, but it contains some beautiful and even moving 
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passages, it is very well orchestrated, it gives to the infernal forces whatever 
they need, and it provides some fine vocal parts. On the other hand it 
misses the inner change necessary for Cathleen’s rescue and ascension, and 
(in the greatest possible contrast to Krenek’s score) it does not bring over 
the words intelligibly. Caspar Neher’s décors, which had their merits on 
the score of striking visual effects, did not help people to understand what 
was going on since they provided only one sccne for all the action. Under 
Albert Bittner’s reliable and vigorous direction we heard again fine singing, 
Siw Ericsdotter as Cathleen revealed a beautiful strong soprano voice which 
made us eager to hear her sing a Wagnerian role. The young Jugoslav baritone 
Vladimir Ruzdak made us feel as if the part of Aleel had been written expressly 
for him. Though his veiled voice has not yet grown out, he brought out all 
the sadness of this wavering soul in a performance of great beauty. There 
was a brilliant cast for the infernal forces (Balsborg, Litz, Marschner, 
Melchert, Ahlersmeyer and Otti Tenzel as a superb Serpent), dominated by 
Toni Blankenheim’s powerful Tiger. 

All in all, this festival week was a most convincing demonstration of the 
artistic resources of the Hamburg State Opera. We were offered some 
unforgettable pieces of scenic realization and some outstanding examples of 
beautiful and expressive singing. We heard reliable chorus and orchestral 
work under two conductors of great ability. We saw the technicians slowly 
regain power over the enormous technical apparatus which they have not 
been able to use for more than a decade. But the most promising feature 
of this festival week was the fact that the ensemble of mainly young singers 
which Rennert has brought together during the last years has developed in 
the best possible way, and is now able to fill more and more leading roles. 
The homogeneity of this ensemble guarantees the artistic future of the 
Hamburg State Opera. 


A Different World 


Notes on Opera in Western Germany 


by Ronald Crichton 


There are more than fifty opera houses in Western Germany alone, 
subsidized by State, Province or Municipality, and they are open for about 
nine months in the year. That has been said before, but it is worth repeat- 
ing, and worth pointing out yet again that opera is more intensively 
cultivated in German-speaking countries than anywhere else on this planet. 
The summer festivals are by their nature un-typical, and few English opera- 
goers are able to travel in Germany at a time when the normal seasons are 
in progress; still more rarely are they able to see performances in the smaller 
municipal theatres, where, after all, the majority of singers, conductors and 
producers begin their careers, and which form the reserve from which the 
larger theatres draw the talent that eventually flowers in the summer 
festivals. A stay of four years in Western Germany provided an excellent 
opportunity of seeing the system at work. The following brief survey is 
anything but comprehensive: I have deliberately stressed aspects such as 
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‘Albert Herring’ in Hanover Hans Joachim-Hintz 


production and designing which reveal differences of approach and tem- 
perament more clearly than the performance of the music. 

A feature that strikes the English visitor with particular force in the 
smaller theatres is that the rigid segregation of opera and drama which we 
know in England is almost unthinkable in Germany, where in all but the 
largest cities the two companies work side by side in the same theatre. The 
constant proximity of the drama inevitably influences the work of the opera 
company, for a large percentage of the regular public patronizes both, and 
will not tolerate opera productions which do not provide a reasonably 
coherent dramatic experience. Moreover, their idea of a dramatic experi- 
ence is rather different from ours, since even in the smaller towns the normal 
dramatic repertory will include, together with a representative selection of 
German and foreign classics, a generous supply of plays by serious living 
dramatists of a type that only makes fitful and belated appearances in the 
London commercial theatre, and is still more rarely seen in our provincial 
towns. This is one reason why, apart from the perennial scarcity of singers 
of the finest quality and the surprising lack of outstanding conductors (who, 
when they occur, accept guest engagements almost as recklessly as the 
singers), the emphasis in German opera performances often seems to us to 
lie on production. 

In England, the producer is still slightly suspect. We are by nature 
conservative and traditional, even when the tradition to which so much 
pious respect is paid is really little more than the perpetuation of the slack 
habits of preceding generations. When we accept an operatic performance, 
we are perfectly happy to sit through it again and again, and indeed back 
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Henze’s ‘Boulevard Solitude’ in Hanover Kurt Julius 


it usually comes, year after year, almost unchanged except for the casting, 
but with the impact lessening every time. In the numerous German opera 
houses of the second and third rank, which are visited mainly by the local 
inhabitants and only comparatively rarely by visitors, even a successful 
production is soon seen by its potential public and is therefore dropped 
from the repertory. A much smaller percentage of productions than in 
England reappears from one year to the next. Thus it comes about that 
producers mav be required to stage the standard works more often in a few 
years than their English colleagues would be able to in a lifetime. Most of 
them are too enterprising and too honest to be content with the mere re- 
production of their previous efforts, and they are working for a public that 
actually welcomes experiment and innovation, qualities which we profess to 
admire in science and commerce but fight shy of in the arts. The best 
German producers are at once seekers after truth and intensely practical men 
of the theatre. They will take what seem to English critics daring liberties 
with the conventional notions of an accepted masterpiece in a sincere desire 
to throw fresh light on it, while solving the practical problems which may 
be presented by the stage and company with which they are working. The 
Germans are devoted to ideas and theories: we shun them like the plague. 
They attach great importance to the re-interpretation of an old work in 
terms of the present day: we can live happily in nostalgic dreams of the day 
before yesterday. 

To a large extent, the physical conditions under which German producers 
have been working since the war have accentuated their attitude. Many 
of the opera houses were destroyed or badly damaged; temporary theatres 
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had to be found or patched up economically on old sites. During the first 
part of my stay I saw Ballo in Maschera in the Frankfurt stock exchange, 
Prince Igor in the Aula of Cologne University, Rosenkavalier in a Mannheim 
cinema and Oedipus Rex in Wuppertal town hall. The scenery, under these 
conditions, had to be simple and ingenious; any suggestion of ‘grand opera’ 
or lavish spectacle was out of the question; in any case, the psychological 
after-effects of the war would have made it unwelcome. German taste in 
matters of setting and costume differs widely from ours. Easel painters rarely 
work for the theatre; the designs of German theatre artists, though often 
evocative, are hardly ever ‘picturesque’ or concerned with the niceties of 
period style; they prefer restrained and sometimes sultry colours based usually 
on shades of grey and brown, on which they ring changes with surprising skill. 
Often one longs for more colour and gaiety, but recently, dazzled by Mr 
Wakhevitch’s confusing generosity with primary colours on the huge stage 
at Covent Garden, I have begun to see the point. Equally strange to our 
eyes, accustomed to loads of fashionable junk, is the severe rationing of 
costume jewellery. Less acceptable by any standards are the abuse of shiny, 
metallic-looking costume materials, the bad cutting and the ghoulish make- 
up; the German equivalent of English pretty-pretty is, all too clearly, the 
ugly-ugly. Lighting tends to be unrealistic, mysterious, and highly effec- 
tive; spotlights rarely miss their target. It is only fair to say that the 
rebuilding of the principal opera houses and the slackening of post-war 
tension will probably bring a change of style. It will be interesting to see 
how far they revert to what they consider our ‘nineteenth-century’ methods. 

Even in the smaller theatres, the repertories show a proportion of modern 
works inconceivable in England. Not only do the Intendants consider it 
their bounden duty to include these, but the public is sufficiently curious 
and receptive to go and see them. Thus a work like Wozzeck, which in 
England is still an occasional luxury, has passed into the normal repertory, 
and so have the stage works of Strawinsky, virtually unknown in England 
in their true form. The difficulty comes with the selection of n2wer works. 
The apparent success of the operas of such composers as Egk, von Einem 
and Liebermann js probably due more to their theatrical effectiveness and 
use of up-to-date formulas than to intrinsic musical value. Of the post- 
Strawinsky generations, there can be no doubt that Orff and Britten have 
made the most valuable contributions. The number of performances of 
Britten’s operas as well as their unfailing grip on the audience outweigh 
the reservations made about them by the younger members of the avant- 
garde. Orft cannot be judged by the English public until some of his works 
have been staged here; concert performances of his scenic cantatas give no 
idea of the skilful and versatile blending of speech, song and dance to which 
his wilfully simple ostinato rhythms form a background. In his command 
of the resources of the theatre, though not in his musical invention, he 
rivals Strawinsky, but neither composer stands a chance in England while 
we continue to suppose that drama, opera and ballet are entirely separate 
art-forms and that never the three shall meet. Of the youngest generation, 
the most interesting is undoubtedly Hans-Werner Henze, whose Bouleverd 
Solitude, immature and unequal though it may be (it was the work of a 
man of 24) is an opera of real promise and distinction. One looks forward 
eagerly to his forthcoming Kénig Hirsch. 
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Hans Buschhausen 
‘Macbeth’ in Essen, produced by Hans Hartleb, designed by Friedhelm 
Strenger. Julius Jiillich as Macbeth, Paula Brivkalne as Lady Macbeth. 


Where, in this paradise of the producer and living composer, is the singer's 
place? It must be admitted that outstanding singers are as rare in Germany 
as elsewhere today; promising beginners apart, I can hardly think of one 
whose name would not be familiar already, at least by repute, to reader 
of OPERA. Furthermore, the few ‘stars’ allow themselves to be grossly 
overworked, with results that we know and deplore; only Giinther Renner 
at Hamburg (who, with Wieland Wagner, is the most vital figure in West- 
German opera today) has so far made a successful stand against this state 
of affairs. It is not that German audiences are indifferent to vocal quality 
as such. They react with discriminating enthusiasm to the real thing, and 
good Italian singing, as we know from Maria Callas’s recent triumph in 
Berlin, finds an enthusiastic welcome. And it is worth making the poitt 
that German singers with no more than average vocal equipment, aided by 
their wide experience and by expert direction, often make far more of @ 
given role, and thus contribute more to the total effect of the performance, 
than English singers with naturally superior voices. 

Of the many non-festival performances that I heard, I have vivid memories 
of a few in which vocal superiority was perfectly fused with the portrayal 
of the character. The first great experience was Margarete Teschemacher’ 
Kostelnicka in Jenufa at Diisseldorf, unforgettable in the second act with 
her steady tone, steely phrasing and baleful, tense physical presence. And 
Inge Borkh’s Senta, superior to her Strauss performances because here het 
Nordic physique suited the role as perfectly as her splendidly controlled 
singing. On several occasions I heard the Essen soprano Paula Brivkalne 
display a most intelligent sense of style in a variety of parts: Salome, Lady 
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Macbeth, Carmen and the Mother in Dallapiccola’s I/ Prigioniero. Very 
remarkable as pure singing was Elfriede Wasserthal’s performance in Meyer- 
beer’s L’Africaine at the first Berlin Festival in 1951, quite unlike anything 
I subsequently heard from this gifted but uneven artist. 

It is probably true that the finest orchestral playing to be heard in England 
today can hardly be rivalled in Western Germany, but where in the world 
could we find provincial theatre orchestras to match theirs, which, in spite 
of thick-toned woodwind and a general disinclination to play below mezzo- 
forte, give by and large such a reliable account of the vast repertory which 
they have to perform? And how admirable, incidentally, is the arrange- 
ment by which a town’s opera and symphony orchestra is one and the same, 
thus mercifully reducing the number of symphony concerts and making of 
them, not the usual dreary routine, but an unusual and refreshing occasion. 

It would be wrong to imply that all is well with opera in Western Germany. 
Prices are rising, exceptional talent is scarce. Even the time-honoured 
system of official subsidy is occasionally called into question—and here one 
sometimes suspects the influence of English and American advisers. Per- 
formances even in the larger theatres are often surprisingly mediocre. And 
yet, they seldom fail to give a coherent account of the work itself and fre- 
quently make a more enduring impression than performances of the same 
work given in London with better singers and a far better orchestra. 
For those who want to experience municipal opera with all its advantages 
and disadvantages, I recommend a visit to the Ruhr or Lower Rhineland. 
Here is was possible, taking such a city as Diisseldorf as a centre, to make 
nightly train journeys of an hour or so to hear, apart from the normal 
repertory, such rarities as Iphigenia in Aulis at Essen, Bizet’s Ivan IV at 
Cologne, Dvorak’s Russalka at Oberhausen, Egk’s Peer Gynt at Gelsen- 
kirchen, Busoni’s Doktor Faust at Dortmund, and to return to the home 
town to relax with Zar und Zimmermann. [he populations of these towns 
range from 170,000 to 675,000; the interested reader may look up the 
English equivalents. 


Opera in Berlin 
by Desmond Shawe-Taylor 


A city which supports three full-time opera houses all round the calendar 
may well feel proud of itself. Once more, as in the twenties, Berlin has 
achieved this impressive feat; the difficulty, we gather, is not so much to 
fill all three theatres as to find an adequate supply of good performers. 

Before the appointment of Carl Ebert as Intendant of the Stadtische Oper 
there was a limited amount of coming and going between the two larger 
houses, which no doubt eased the worst problems of casting; but this practice 
is now frowned upon, indeed I think positively forbidden. Whatever the 
Political or disciplinary virtues of total operatic apartheid, it brings attendant 
worries. For instance, Margarete Klose, vocally past her best days but still 
a great singing-actress and a commanding stage personality, lately migrated 
to the Staatsoper unter den Linden in the Eastern Sector; consequently 
Werner Kelch’s production of Jenufa, an outstanding feature of the Stadtische 
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Oper’s repertory, can no longer be given, since the company has no other 
adequate Kostelnicka. Kelch himself, by the way, has also severed his 
connection with the Stadtische Oper, and is now active partly in Liibeck 
and partly at the new Staatsoper, where he is this month to produce Wozzeck 
in commemoration of its world premiére at the same house—I suppose one 
should say on the same site—just thirty years ago. 

During a week’s visit to the Berliner Festwochen I was able to sample the 
work of the two Fast Berlin opera houses besides hearing quite a lot of opera 
in the Western Sector. As it happened, the most novel event of the week took 
place, not in the Stadtische Oper, but in the modern and attractive Hoch- 
schule fiir Musik—a glass-fronted building which the Berliners, incorrigible 
nicknamers, call ‘the svmphony-garage’. In it there was given a ‘half- 
scenic production’ of Dallapiccola’s one-act // Prigioniero, which received 
a London concert performance some eighteen months ago. ‘Half-scenic’ 
is not an alluring word—it suggests economy and compromise; but the 
performance itself, so imaginatively presented by Hans Hartleb and in parti- 
cular so ingeniously lit, almost convinced the spectator that for Dallapiccola’s 
work, which is not quite an opera, a not quite operdtic treatment is intrinsi- 
cally appropriate. The extraordinary work, a series of monologues and 
duologues interspersed with tremendous choral outbursts, plays in the 
cellars of the Spanish Inquisition, and might be called in some respects a 
modern Fidelio. The prisoner, a martyr of Freedom, takes farewell of 
his mother, and is led by a friendly warder first to entertain hope and then 
to discover the apparent possibility of escape. But—and it is here, though 
the story derives from Villiers de 'Isle-Adam, that we find the sad modern 
note—nothing is what it seems, everything is ambiguous. The warder is 
also the Grand Inquisitor; the path to freedom leads only to the stake. 
Saddest of all, we are left in some doubt whether the prisoner's belief in 
‘freedom’ was not itself an illusion, and whether the Inquisitor is to be 
regarded as a symbol of the most refined cruelty or as the agent of spiritual 
transformation through suffering; our doubts are enhanced by the strange, 
glittering, bitter-sweet quality of the orchestral writing, in texture somewhat 
reminiscent of Berg, and by a vocal style sensuous and at moments even 
voluptuous to a degree virtually unknown in twelve-note music. Whatever 
its precise meaning, // Prigioniero ranks among the most striking stage-works 
of our day. The music was magnificently given by the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Hans Rosbaud, by Helene Werth as the Mother, by Helmut 
Krebs as the Warder/Inquisitor and above all by Eberhard Waechter as the 
Prisoner. This young baritone, with his warm and vibrant voice, his intelli- 
gence and his powerful dramatic sense, is destined, surely, for a considerable 
career. 

At the Stadtische Oper I saw no Ebert production, and only one novelty, 
Oberon. Some day Covent Garden, for which Weber wrote his swan-song, 
must do its duty by this lovely score; but I confess that I do not envy the 
task of the producer, for nothing can for long disguise the unwelcome truth 
that Planché’s libretto is just what Tovey called it: a ‘pig-trough’ and ‘the 
merest twaddle for regulating the operations of scene-shifters’. Many 
gifted people, notably Mahler, have tried to rescue Weber’s opera by giving 
it some semblance of dramatic life; the Berlin edition uses a new German 
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text said to be much superior to the standard version of Theodor Hell, byt | 


retaining some of his best-known lines, such as ‘Ozean! du Ungeheuer!, 
A few musical alterations and additions were also made, but the Singspie 
character of the whole was retained. The critics warmly welcomed the new 
version, adding the hope that Oberon might thereby have been reclaimed for 
the German stage; notwithstanding the great beauty of much of the music, 
I have my doubts. Probably nothing can save the dramatic side of Oberon, 
which is simply a pseudo-Oriental pantomime with a few picturesque of 
amusing moments borrowed from the Seraglio and The Magic Flute; th 
best we can do is to perform the music as beautifully as possible, and give to 
the stage spectacle the utmost possible charm. The Berlin sets were by Hein 
Heckroth, and those who succeeded in admiring his work in the film Tales 
of Hoffmann will have had no cause for disappointment, for the style was 


essentially the same. Musically, there was much to enjoy. The vocal 


writing in Oberon is notoriously taxing, and I was astonished that Sandor 
Konya, the Huon, came so well as he did (I don’t mean perfectly) through 
the florid martial display of his big aria in the first act. Leonie Rysanek 
was the Rezia. She is an immensely popular singer, and her reception would 


not have disgraced Maria Miiller or Lotte Lehmann. I see why: she hasa | 


naturally full and warm timbre; there is excitement and drama in her singing. 


Strangely enough, the more obviously difficult her music became, the better | 


she sang. Her B flats towards the end of ‘Ozean!’ were thrilling, and she 
made a good shot at the florid conclusion; where she failed was in cantabile, 
for instance in the middle section of this aria, and in the lovely Paminz 
like F minor plaint of the last act (the Cavatina recorded for Parlophone by 
Gabriella Gatti), where her emission of tone was quite unsteady. A sudden 
and delightful shock of pleasure was provided by Sieglinde Wagner's clear, 
clean singing of Fatima’s two mezzo arias; it is a pity that her quality gos 
off a little in the region of E and F at the top of the stave. Roschana, in 
the original version a speaking part, was allotted a bravura aria of Eglantin 
from Euryanthe, which was dashed off rather brilliantly by Mimi Aarden. 
But the introduction of a second large-scale soprano aria (for such it is, 
though Eglantine is generally reckoned a mezzo) can hardly be said to have 
improved the general balance of this hapless, radiant score. 

The weakest feature of the Stiadtische Oper’s Oberon, as of its Tristan and 
Rosenkavalier, was the orchestral playing. Artur Rother, the first conductor 
of the theatre, conveyed little of Weber’s tonal magic, but his work was a 
any rate of a good routine standard. Richard Kraus, however, in th 
Wagner and Strauss operas, had great difficulty in securing an accuralt 
ensemble, and scarcely attempted any refinements of interpretation. Except 
for Varnay’s impassioned Isolde, this was hardly a Tristan of festival standard; 
Ludwig Suthaus, who can sound on records about the best Wagner tenor 
now before the public, made on this occasion a sadly prosaic knight, who 
seemed in the first act to regard Isolde in the light of a tiresome first-clas 
passenger, always making trouble in her stateroom. Der Rosenkavalie 
was so well cast that it survived even the shoddy orchestral playing. Hertha 
Topper, appearing as a guest from Munich, was a lively, warm-toned 
Octavian, Lisa Otto an unusually pure and enchantingly pretty Sophie, 
and Josef Greindl an Ochs of real presence and vocal weight. The Mar 
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The final scene of ‘Lucia di Lammermoor,’ as presented by the Scala company 
at the Berlin Festival 


schallin was Astrid Varnay. She looks as young and attractive as Strauss 
demanded, she knows the part inside out, and her enunciation is excellent; 
though in strenuous moments she is apt to produce that heavy beat which 
is an unwelcome feature of her tone-production, in other parts of the score 
her ease and lightness were often delightful. I can’t remember to have 
heard the opening phrase of the Trio (which always bothered Lotte Lehmann, 
at any rate in her latter years) more smoothly and musically delivered; 
indeed the whole Trio was beautifully sung, and the final Duet no less so. 

It must be admitted that these native Berlin performances were eclipsed 
by the two guest appearances of the La Scala company in Lucia di Lammer- 
moor; indeed the Berliners themselves, press and public alike, were simply 
bowled over. In Germany, as in England, Donizetti is now known only 
by his comic operas. In 1922 Strauss included Lucia, along with Martha and 
Der Trompeter von Sdckingen, in a list of ‘operas of such low quality that 
they should have vanished long since’ from the German stage; and in the 
meantime Lucia has indeed vanished. So it was more than the glamour of 
Maria Callas that amazed the Berlin public; it was the deeply romantic 
and not in the least absurd effect made by the opera as a whole. Karajan, 
who both conducted and produced, treated the work with the utmost serious- 
ness as a romantic masterpiece. From the RIAS Orchestra (who seemed, 
at any rate on this occasion, a much superior body to the regular occupants 
of the orchestral pit), and especially from its woodwind, he drew playing 
of great refinement; and his production, with Gianni Ratto’s picturesque 
sets, was not only free from the usual modern eccentricities but continuously 
impressive. There was a fine effect when the chorus, at the appearance of 
the demented Lucia, transformed themselves by a sudden movement of 
their cloaks from revellers into a sombre host of mourners, fading gradually 
into obscurity as the light increasingly fell upon the doomed heroine. Thus 
ap awkward problem—that of the presence throughout the long Mad Scene 
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of a shocked and sympathetic chorus—was by a simple stroke converted 
into dramatic gain. 

Maria Callas, I must say, was tremendous. No more than on other 
occasions was she a flawless vocalist; but when singing at her best she diffused 
a kind’ of rapturous pleasure now virtually inaccessible from any other 
source; and even when she jolted us with one of those rough changes of 
register, or emitted one of her cavernous wails, or sang above pitch ona 
final E flat in alt, she was always the noble, forlorn, infinitely pathetic ‘Miss 
Lucia’ of nineteenth century tradition. Nor did her performance end with 
the Mad Scene; through ten minutes of solo curtain calls she remained 
with consummate art half within the stage character, with her air of wonder- 
ing simplicity, her flawless miming of unworthiness, her subtle variation in 
the tempo of successive appearances and in the depth of successive curtseys, 
and her elaborate byplay with the roses which fell from the gallery (poetic, 
chivalrous Berlin!}—one of which, with such a gesture and such capital aim, 
she flung to the delighted flautist! Oh yes, an artist to her finger tips: the 
real royal thing. I dare say she will never sing any better than she does 
now; there is Greek resin in her voice which will never be quite strained 
away; she will never charm us with the full round ductile tone of Muzio 
or Raisa or Ponselle. But she has sudden flights, dramatic outbursts of 
rocketing virtuosity, of which even those more richly endowed singers were 
hardly capable. Certainly at the present time she is unparalleled. She 
was excellently supported by Rolando Panerai, one of the best of the younger 
Italian baritones, and by Giuseppe di Stefano, though the latter on the second 
night was declared unable to complete the opera owing to an indisposition 
which kad not teen previously perceptible; he was very creditably replaced 
in tke firal scene by the Lord Arthur Bucklaw of the evening, Giuseppe 
Zampieri. 

Earlier that evening I had made my way to the Eastern Sector to hear the 
first act of Die Meistersinger at the Staatsoper unter den Linden. The new 
building is at once luxurious, comfortable and tasteful, besides being unprece- 
dentedly spacious and convenient in the matter of backstage and rehearsal 
space; and the acoustics, now that conductors and orchestra have taken 
their measure, seem ideal. At any rate in Wagner the orchestra, 
under Franz Konwitschny, sounded gloriously rich and _ mellow: 
one heard everything, not remaining outside the music (as one tends to at 
the Festival Hall) but floating joyously on its waves. I did not have the 
luck to strike Theo Adam’s Pogner, and the cast, so far as could be judged 
from a single act, was in no way outstanding except for the delightful David 
of Gerhard Unger; his uncut recital of the modes was deeply moving in its 
freshness and boyish pedantry suddenly illumined by a shaft of real poetic 
enthusiasm as he explained to Walther the full meaning of the word 
‘Meister’: that was a moment to melt the listener’s heart! The rest of the 
apprentices were unbearably cheeky to their elders and betters, and there 
were moments when they seemed about to take over the meeing and run it 
as a sort of Youth Movement. At the end they had a special curtain all 
to themselves, tearing on hand in hand like the Tiller Girls. 

At the Komische Oper, a few hundred yards away, I caught a performance 
of an opera of Strauss about which I had long been curious: Die schweigsame 
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Frau. This collaboration with Stefan Zweig, based on Ben Jonson’s Epicene, 
is only now beginning to recover from the unfortunate clash with the Nazis 
which followed its first Dresden production in 1935. The general assumption 
that it is a weak work seems unjustified: the performance which I saw was 
the twenty-fifth since Walter Felsenstein produced it last December, and it 
is rare indeed for an unfamiliar work to achieve so many within nine months. 
The libretto is excellent, closer to Den Pasquale than to its source, and planned 
most professionally so as to provide everything a composer—above all, 
this composer—could want. Strauss responded with a thorough-going 
professionalism which one recognises with delight at every turn: the perfect 
timing and texture, the musical flow, the unfailing sense of the stage. At 
this period of his career he was seldom visited with the melodic inspirations 
that fill Rosenkavalier and Ariadne, but his workmanship was of the finest, 
and the score abounds in what the Germans call musizieren, music-making 
for its own sweet sake. Felsenstein’s production was brilliant, perhaps a 
little broad and Brueghelish for the Viennese lightness of the music, but 
bubbling over with life and ingenuity, and the words so clearly enunciated 
that the audience could follow every twist of the intrigue just as in a play. 
Sir Morosus, whose hatred of noise provides the plot, is a wonderful part 
for a basso cantante who is also a character actor. Hans Reinmar (whom 
I recall 25 years ago as a good Verdi baritone) made a rounded personality 
of the lovable old eccentric, without bringing out all the musical charm of 
such cantabile passages as his final scene: “Wie sch6n ist doch die Musik,— 
aber wie sch6n erst, wenn sie vorbei ist!’ (‘How beautiful is music—and still 
more beautiful when it is over!’). There was a most brilliant performance 
from Wilhelm-Walther Dicks as the Figaro-like barber who sets the intrigue 
in motion, and Karl-Freidrich H6lzke made an agreeable juvenile hero; as the 
heroine, a high coloratura role, Irmgard Arnold lacked the requisite sweetness 
and purity of timbre, but she managed well in the complex ensembles with 
which the opera abounds. Meinhard von Zallinger conducted very capably, 
and our pleasure was greatly enhanced by Heinz Pfeiffenberger’s scenery-—— 
a single deep set, the same for all three acts, showing an old-fashioned room 
in Hogarthian London. I have never seen an operatic set better suited to 
its task, more pleasing to the eye and more expertly lit. 


Sadler's Wells. The silver jubilee of the re-opening of Sadler's Wells in 
1931 will be celebrated by a special Gala Performance on Twelfth Night 
(January 6) in the presence of H.R.H. Princess Margaret. Joan Cross will 
speak a Prologue specially written by Christopher Hassall; Margot Fonteyn 
and Michael Somes will appear in a classical pas-de-deux. The opera 
company will be heard in excerpts from Faust, Simone Boccanegra, Hansel 
and Gretel and The Bartered Bride. Lawrance Collingwood, who was 
associated with Sadler’s Wells for many years, will conduct some of the 
operatic extracts. The Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet will appear in Danses 
Concertantes. 
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Robert Lackenbac 
‘Der Rosenkavalier’at San Francisco. The Trio: Dorothy Warrenskjold (Sophie), 
Frances Bible (Octavian) and Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (the Marschallin) 


News 
America 


New York. The Metropolitan opened its 1955-56 season on November 14 with 
a new production of Les Contes d’ Hoffmann conducted by Pierre Monteux, produced 
by Cyril Ritchard, and with scenery and costumes by Rolf Gerard. Richa 
Tucker sang the title role, Robert Peters was Olympia, Risé Stevens Giulietta, 
Lucine Amara Antonia, and Martial Singher assumed the four baritone roles. 
A report from our New York correspondent will appear next month. The full 
repertory for the season was published in opERA last June. The roster of artists 
remains substantially the same as last season with the addition of Mario Ortica, 
tenor, Tito Gobbi and Hermann Uhde. Returning to the Metropolitan after on 
or more seasons’ absence are Mariquita Moll, Jussi Bjérling, Giuseppe di Stefano, 
Martial Singher and Theodor Uppman. Absent from the roster are Christel Goltz, 
Bernd Aldenhoff, Hans Hopf, Giacinto Prandelli, Kurt B6hme and the conductor 
Alberto Erede. 

San Francisco. The San Francisco Opera Company's 33rd annual season will 
be bright in local annals as the first in which this organization attempted the 
American premiére of a modern opera. The opera was Sir William Walton’ 
Troilus and Cressida, given here less than a year after its initial presentation 
London, and with a success equalling that which it won in its home territory 

Troilus and Cressida was an extremely shrewd choice for the San Francisco Oper 
Company’s first venture of this kind, for its essentially conservative idiom has very 
broad appeal. English readers scarcely need a detailed analysis of it; suffice it 
here to say that Christopher Hassall’s libretto struck us as a masterly achievement 
both from a dramatic and a poetic point of view, and that Sir William’s setting @ 
it seemed equally masterly in its translation of the drama and its subtle underlining 
of the poetry. An unexpected result of the performance was a general increa&® 
in respect for opera in English, although, as was clear when The Golden Cockeré 
was sung in our language a few nights later, hearing an opera composed in English 
is one thing and hearing an opera translated into English is quite another. 

Troilus and Cressida was given an extremely brilliant production, with cleanly 
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classical, spacious sets by Leo Kerz and with a superb cast of English and American 
artists, including Dorothy Kirsten as Cressida, Richard Lewis as Troilus, Ernest 
McChesney as Pandarus, Frances Bible as Evadne, Giorgio Tozzi as Calkas and 
Robert Weede as Diomede, Erich Leinsdorf conducting. 

The season as a whole consolidated and forwarded the gains recorded last year. 
As I reported in these columns a year ago, the San Francisco Opera Company 
entered a new era in 1953 when Kurt Herbert Adler succeeded to the post of 
Artistic Director on the death of Gaetano Merola, who had founded the organiza- 
tion and led it for 31 seasons. Under the Merola régime, the company’s musical 
standards were very high, but its repertory was conservative and its standards of 
production were provincial. Adler has broadened the repertory and revolutionized 
the company’s methods of production, with the help of designers like Kerz and 
Harry Horner, who was here last season, and of stage directors like Paul Hager of 
Nuremberg and Carlo Piccinato of the Scala. 

The season’s second departure from tradition came with a revival of Verdi's 
Macbeth, which had not been heard in this city for nearly a hundred years and had 
never been heard here at all in the revised version of 1865. This magnificent score, 
a kind of Trovatore with an intelligible plot, was given with Weede in the name 
part, Tozzi as Banquo, Inge Borkh as Lady Macbeth and Walter Fredericks as 
Macduff, Fausto Cleva directing. Kerz staged it with projected scenery that was 
a triumph of pictorial art in itself; it suggested the blasted heaths, the medieval 
architecture, the lowering circle of ghostly kings, and all the rest with incomparable 
smoky grandeur, and it whisked Birnam Wood to Dunsinane in the twinkling of 
an eye. A monumental, primitive-Gothic Lohengrin, also with much use of pro- 
jected scenery, was the third and last of the season’s new productions. The 
excellent singers were Miss Borkh, Brian Sullivan as Lohengrin, Nell Rankin as 
Ortrud, Alexander Welitsch as Telramund, Otto Edelmann as the King, and 
Cornell MacNeil as the Herald. Cleva conducted. 

So far as star singers are concerned, the great hit of the season was scored by 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, who made her American operatic début as the Marschallin 
in a magnificent Rosenkavalier, with Miss Bible as Octavian, Dorothy Warenskjold 
as Sophie and Edelmann as Ochs, and with Leinsdorfin the pit. Miss Schwarzkopf 
made another enormous hit as Donna Elvira in Don Giovanni, wherein her asso- 
ciates were Licia Albanese (Donna Anna), Rosanna Carteri (Zerlina), Cesare Siepi 
(Don), Jan Peerce (Ottavio) and Lorenzo Alvary (Leporello). 

There were two other American 
débuts—those of Richard Lewis, who 
gave us the greatest Don José I have 
ever heard as well as a great Troilus, 
and Mattiwilda Dobbs. Miss Dobbs is 
one of that new generation of American 
Singers who, since the war, have won 
experience and reputation in Europe 
before being admitted to the operatic 
Stages of their own country. She sang 
the Queen in The Golden Cockerel; her 
success was qualified, since, among 
other things, the opera had been some- 
what hastily prepared and had been cut 
to ribbons in order to fit it into an ill- 
assorted double bill with Pagliacci. 

The rest was standard operatic material, 
but very little of it was done in standard 
ways. Rosanna Carteri brought forth 
new and expected resources of poetic and 
tragic expression as Marguerite in Faust, 
with Siepi and Peerce, Jean Morel con- 


Dorothy Kirsten as Louise, at San 
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Robert Lackenback 
Renata Tebaldi as Aida, Leonard Warren as Amonasro, at San Francisco 


ducting. Renata Tebaldi, Richard Tucker, and Leonard Warren sustained the 
honour of the traditional Italian repertery in Aida, Andrea Chénier ard Tosca. 
Louise was revived with Kirsten and Sullivan. Throughout the season, a strong 
effort was made to refurbish and vivify acting and setting, with striking success in 
Hager’s Pagliacci and Piccinato’s Carmen, with partial success in Aida (wherein 
colossal Egyptian sculpture was projected on the backdrops, the rest of the set 
remaining much as of yore) and with no success at all in Louise, at least on its firs 
performance. The second Louise went beautifully, but the relative failure of the 
first was blamed on the opera, which is decidedly too bad. 

This last point underlines the San Francisco Opera Company's main problem. 
The entire season is crowded into five weeks, with two additional weeks in Lo 
Angeles. This year the San Francisco season ran from September 15 to October 
20. In that time there were 23 performances of eleven productions, counting the 
double bill as one. Carmen and Faust were each given once, and Aida three times. 
Everything else was given twice. The whole thing is geared too high and is brought 
off under too much pressure; too much depends on the success or failure of 4 
single evening. But of the many plans for extending the season that have so fat 
been offered, none has proven feasible. 
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A curious irony of the year is that it registered the largest attendance and the 
largest box office in the company’s history, and yet, for the first time in the thirty- 
three years, the organization has appealed to the general public for financial 
support. Until now, guarantors have written off the deficits, but costs have 
climbed to a point at which other resources must be found. 

Alfred Frankenstein 


Argentina 

Buenos Aires. The season at the Teatro Colon ended with the production of 
two operas by Wagner, Tristan und Isolde and Parsifal, in which a number of artists 
new to the Colon made their débuts. The title roles in Tristan were sung by Birgit 
Nilsson and Giinther Treptow; the soprano especially was noteworthy. Georgine 
von Milirkovic sarg Brargane, Angelo Mattiello was Kurwenal and Desz6é Ernster 
King Mark. Milirkovic was also heard as Kundry, with Treptow, Matiello and 
Ernster; the last artist was the best singer in what was otherwise a poor perform- 
ance. Fritz Rieger was the conductor, Otto Erhardt the producer, and as usual 
the chorus sang in Italian! J. C. Cebreiro 


Austria 


Vienna. What may well prove to be the last performances of opera ever to be 
given at the Theater an der Wien took place on September 30, October | and 2, 
when three consecutive performances of Die Zauberfléte were given. Erika Kéth 
and Wilma Lipp sang the Queen of the Night, Irmgard Seefried and Teresa Stich- 
Randall Pamina, Julius Patzak, Anton Dermota and Hans Hopf Tamino, Alfred 
Poell, Walter Berry and Erich Kunz Papageno, and Endré Koreh and Ludwig 
Weber Sarastro. The conductors were Rudolf Moralt and Heinrich Hollreiser. 


Innsbruck. The current season will include celebrations of the 110th year of 
the Tiroler Landestheater. New productions include Die Zauberfléte, Falstaff, 
Samson et Dalila, Der Waffenschmied, Carmen, Andrea Chénier, The Telephone and 
The Medium. 


Linz. The Landestheater’s plans for the current season include the first per 
formances at Linz of Si j'étais Roi, Dr Johannes Faust (Reutter), Romeo und Julia 
(Sutermeister), The Cunning Little Vixen (Jaraéek) and Tke Devil and Kate (Dvofak), 
as well as performances of Orfeo, Lohengrin, The Bartered Bride and Carmen. 


Belgium 

Brussels. The Theatre Royal de La 
Monnaie opened its 1955-56 season on 
October 1 with a revival of Fernand 
Brumagne’s Le Marchand de Venise with 
Micheline Sanders, Michele Auber, Huc- 
Santana and Guy Fouché in the leading 
roles; the conductor was René Defossez. 
The next new production was the first 
performance in French of Milhaud’s 
David, scheduled for production on 
November 19. In a revival of La 
Traviata Pilar Lorengar was heard 
as Violetta and Antonio Nardelli as 
Alfredo; and in Samson et Dalila the 
French contralto Rita Gorr and Gustave 
Botiaux sang the title roles. 


Jean Madeira: as Carmen, at the 
Theater an der Wien. See last 
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Brazil 


Rio de Janeiro. The season at the Teatro Municipal included some distinguished 
performances by singers of international repute. Among the works heard were: 
Andrea Chénier (Margherita Mas, Roberto Turrini, Giuseppe Taddei; conductor 
Nino Verchi), Falstaff (Margherita Mas, Elena Nicolai, Giuseppe Taddei, Alviro 
Misciano, Italo Tajo; conductor Nino Verchi), Cavalleria Rusticana (Nicolai, 
Turrini, Taddei), Khovanshchina (Nicolai, Tajo, Arnold van Mill, Paolo Fortes: 
conductor Hugo Balzer). 

Sao Paolo. The season opened with a production of Gomez's Lo Schiavo with 
a young Brazilian tenor, Manrico Patassini, in the title role, and a cast that included 
Antonietta Stella, Anna Faraone, Giuseppe Taddei and Italo Tajo; conductor 
Eleazar de Carvalho. The repertory further includes: Tosca (Stella, Poggi, Taddei), 
Madama Butterfly (Faraone, Poggi, Mascherini), Aida (Stella, Nicolai, Pier Miranda 
Ferraro, Mascherini, Tajo, Modesti), Lucia di Lammermoor (Zeani, Raimondi, 
Mascherini), Les Pécheurs de Perles (Zeani, Raimondi, Mascherini), Gianni Schicchi 
(Mascherini), Suor Angelica (Faraone, Nicolai) and Camargo Guarnieri’s Malazarte. 
Franco Ghione and Edoardo Guarnieri are among the conductors. 


Finland 


Helsinki. Earlier this year the director of the Helsinki Opera invited Mariano 
Stabile to direct a new production of Falstaff, in which this great Italian baritone 
also sang the title role. The conductor was Leo Funtek. 


France 

Bordeaux. The 1955-56 season opened on October 15 with a special performance 
of Iphigénie en Tauride to celebrate the 175th anniversary of the theatre. The 
leading parts were taken by Suzanne Juyol, Valére Blouse, Pierre Mollet and Jean 
Thibert. Performances of Le Roi d’Ys (Lucienne Jourfier, Rita Gorr, Libero de 
Luca, Roger Barsac) and Hérodiade (Jane Rinella, Gorr, Raoul Jobin, Paul Cabanel 
and Barsac) followed. 

Lille. The season opened with a production of La Damnation de Faust with 
Jeanne Segala, Claude Hector and 
Cabanel in the leading roles. Perforn- 
ances of Carmen, Manon, Werther, 
Faust and Ii Trovatore followed during 
October and November. 

Paris. Jacques Ibert, who has suc 
ceeded Maurice Lehmann as General 
Administrator of the Opéra, began his 
régime quietly at the end of September 
by restoring to the repertory several 
standard works which had been dropped 
during the last year or two: perform 
ances have been given of Lohengrin, 
Thais, Otello, Roméo et Juliette, 
Rigoletto, Faust and La Traviata. Ther 
have also been performances of Le 
Indes Galantes, Oberon and The Magit 
Flute and of Henry Barraud’s Numance 
New artists appearing at the Opéra hav 
included Renée Doria (Gilda), Lym 
Cumia (Marguerite) and Nelly Mathot 
(Violetta). At the Opéra-Comique th 
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season so far has included performances of Le Jongleur de Notre-Dame, Les Pécheurs 
de Perles, Pelléas et Mélisande, Mireille, L’Heure Espagnole, Angélique, Louise and 
Eugene Onegin. 


Strasbourg. The Théatre Municipal began its new season with a production of 
Carmen with Oralia Dominguez in the title role, Libero de Luca as José, Julien 
Giovanetti as Escamillo and Monique Linval as Micaéla; Oscar WAlterlin was the 
producer and Ernest Bour the conductor. The plans for the season include pro- 
ductions of Les Malheurs d’Orphée (Milhaud), Lo Speziale (Haydn), Tannhduser 
(in German) with Birgit Nilsson, Liane Synek, Bernd Aldenhoff, Marcel Cordes 
and Josef Greindl, Tiefland (d’Albert), La Bokéme, Die Zauberfléte, Les Contes 
d’ Hoffmann with Renée Doria singing all three soprano roles, Heinz Rehfuss the 
baritone ones and Franz Vroons in the title part, Pelléas et Mélisande, Rigoletto 
(in Italian) with Virginia Zeani, Nicola Filacuridi and Marcello Cortis, and the 
world premiére of Le Troisiéme Ane by Frédéric Adam. 


Germany 

Berlin. With Fidelio and Eugene Onegin the East-Berlin Deutsche Staatsoper 
unter den Linden concluded its series of inaugural premiéres. Konwitschny gave 
the Beethoven a dramatic drive and symphonic breath, and thus ensured a constant 
mounting towards the oratorio finale (for once this forward urge was not interrupted 
by Leonore No 3). His was a compelling reading of wide perspectives which did 
not injure the beauty of the individual numbers. _The Staatskapelle—what a 
wonderful orchestra it can be!—played magnificently and the chorus (conductor 
Franz Schmidt) sang as if extra proof were still needed that this is the best German 
opera-chorus—to be compared only to that of Bayreuth. The other notable 
feature was the décor of Hainer Hill: huge vaults of menacing dimensions, lattices 
and walls of depressing hopelessness, an endless breakneck staircase descending 
to the cellar, and the white cyclorama with golden rays for the finale. The singing, 
however, was quite another matter. Gertrude Grob-Prandl’s was the only voice 
of body, but as there was a lot of body in every sense, her impersonation contrasted 
unfavourably with the more convincing style of the rest of the cast. Gerhard 
Unger (Jaquino), Ingeborg Wenglor (Marzelline) and Heinz Imdahl (Don Fer- 
nando) must be registered in the credit, Erich Witte’s Florestan (the premiére was 
sung by Helge Roswaenge), Josef Herrmann’s Pizarro and, to a lesser degree, 
Gerhard Frey’s Rocco in the debit column of this report. The producer was 
Erich-Alexander Winds, the new chief producer of the house. One could quarrel 
with his handling of the prisoners’ chorus, but he directed the soloists firmly and 
reasonably. If his approach was nowhere surprising, it was throughout musical, 
and his restraint was the more astonishing in that he has formerly directed mainly 
straight plays. 

Winds was also in charge of the new Onegin production, which emphasized the 
crowd scenes and the festive character of the work. One may complain that by 
this Tchaikovsky's conception of the opera as an intimate lyrical drama was 
obscured, but the dramatic qualities were brought out more convincingly—for the 
Central-European audience certainly the easier approach to this fragile work. 
Johannes Schiiler, who had conducted the first Onegin premiére at the Staatsoper 
in 1945 (the present one is the third new production since the war) has by now 
achieved full confidence and his sympathetic reading—how well he understands 
how to build up climaxes—revealed all the gems of this unique score. The 
Staatskapelle played better than ever before, the chorus was a joy to listen to and 
Heinz Pfeiffenberger’s sets and costumes won special rounds of applause. In 
these unusually tasteful grand-scale settings the Staatsoper begins to develop a 
style of its own. Hedwig Miiller-Biitow was a Tatiana without the vocal resources 
required by this role (nevertheless she has been invited to sing it at the Bolshoi 
Theatre); Fsther Hilbert was a charming, spirited and thoroughly unconventional 
Olga, and Margarete Klose the Nurse. Both male leads were undercast: Onegin 
was sung by Kurt Rehm, Lensky by Helmut Meinokat. Theo Adam’s dignified 
portrait of Gremin was on another level. Daisy Spies contributed excellent 
choreography. 

The Stadtische Oper presented a brand-new Elektra cast in the old Rott-Kautsky 
production. Christel Goltz made a hit in the title-role, Helene Werth was at her 
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very best as Chrysothemis (substituting at the last moment for Leonie Rysane! 
but Elsa Cavelti as Clytemnestra compared unfavourably with Klcse, her treme 
dous predecessor. Tomislav Neralic delivered a moving study of Orest, and H 
Beirer was again the Aegisth. Richard Kraus took over the conductirg from 
Arthur Rother, and the orchestra played under him with panache and thrilli 
power. , Horst Koeg! 


Aachen. The first new production of the season was Arabella conducted b 
Wolfgang Sawaltisch with Dora Palludan and Ursula Berg alternating in the tit 
role, Jutta Vosgerau as Zdenka and Walter Vertrit as Mandryka. 

Augsburg. The season will include new productions of Luisa Miller, Carmi 
Burana and Der Mond, Orfeo, Cosi fan tutte, Queen of Spades, Pedro Crespo (Arthug 
Piechler) and Katrena (Suchon), and revivals of Die Zauberfléte, Die Witwe ve 
Ephesus (Reutter) and The Soldier's Tale (Strawinsky). 

Bonn. The season at the Stadttheater will] include performances of The Beggar’ 
Opera (Britten), Capriccio, Fidelio, Pelléas et Mélisande, Le Vin Herbé (Martin 
The Saint of Bleecker Street and Philippine (Delannoy). 

Brunswick. The season opened with a production of Der fliegende Hollénder 
with Gladys Spector as Senta, Walter Beissner as Erik and Hermann Uhde as th 
Dutchman, conductor Arthur Griiber. Among the season’s plans are a produc 
tion of Don Giovanni by Wieland Wagner and performances of Turandot an 
Penelope. 

Cologne. The first new production of the season was La Forza del Destino wit} 
Walburga Wegner, Heinrich Bensing, Robert Blasius and Gerhard Grésche 
conductor Wolfgang von der Nahmer; the works announced for new production 
during the season include La Clemenza di Tito, Macbeth, Der Corregidor, Capriccio, 
Neues vom Tage (Hindemith), Bauerpassion (Zi'lig) and Trouble in Tahiti (Bernstein). 

Darmstadt. The repertory for the 1955-56 season includes The Turn of the 
Screw, The Night‘rgale (Strawinskv), Volo di Notte (Dallapizcola), La Vedova Sca'tra 
(Wolf-Ferrari), Salome, Andrea Chénier, Otello, The Rake’s Progress and L'Elisir 
d’ Amore. 

Diisseldorf. The third new production of the season was Manon Lescaut with 
Hildegard Hillebrecht in the title role, Kar! Diekmann as Des Grieux and Willibald 
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Vohla as Lescaut; Arnold Quennet was the conductor and Otto Herbst the pro- — ! ove: *. 
ducer. The season will include the world premiére of Hero und Leander by isseldo 
Schroeder, and the first performance in Germany of Kyrt Weill’s Street Scene. 


Frankfurt. A repertory matinée performance of Die Zauberfléte in Frankfurt 
(October 16) reached a standard of seriousness and artistry seldom attaired in the 
most glamorous festival performances. The producer was Giinther Rennert, the 
designer Ita Maximowna—as for the Zauberfléte which cpened the new Hamburg 
State Opera, reported elsewhere in our issue. Rennert’s production cannot be 
overpraised. Without for a moment becoming slow or ponderous, he brought out 
the seriousness of the opera and at the sam2 time kept it moving as a narrative. 
The handling of the Three Ladies, of Papageno and of Monostatos was beautifully 
light and nimble—funny without being farcical. Miss Maximowna’s scenery was 
subdued and well designed—a silent servant of the presentation, helping it at every 
turn but never obtruding. The musical direction of Georg Solti, one of the best 
of all Mozart conductors, was the triple pillar of the performance: tempi exactly 
judged, phrasing flexible but firm, and a bewitching balance within the orchestral 
parts. The cast: Ernst Kozub, ideal if one prefers a robust, straightforward 
Tamino to the more smoothly lyrical sort and owner of a fine, well-produced tenor, 
Anny Schlemm, a Pamina who sang very well although her stage personality lacked 
charm, Gisela Vivarelli, a Queen of the Night with spectacular coloratura but 
insufficient dramatic force in the middle reaches, Otto von Rohr, Sarastro, as im 
the Stuttgart performances in London, and August Gschwend, a lively or 

A.P. 

The seventy-fifth anniversary of the Frankfurt Opera House was celebrated 
on October 25 with a performance of Don Giovanni conducted by Georg Solti, 
with Colette Lorand, Anny Schlemm, Erika Schmidt, Willi Wolff, Kurt Wolinski, 
Theo Adam and Otto von Rohr. In a new production of Aida by Hans Hartleb 
(from Essen) the title role has been sung by four sopranos: Traute Richter, Irene 
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yove: ‘Aida’ at Frankfurt, scenery and costumes by Josef Fenneker. Below: ‘Manon Lescaut’ at\¥ 
isseldorf, Karl Diekmann and Hildegard Hillebrecht; scenery and costumes by Dominik Hartmann 
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Ulrich 
‘Cosi fan tutte’ at Nuremberg. L. to r.: Kurt Wehofschitz, Kathryn Harvey, 
Arthur Bard, Margot Weindel, Hella Ruttkowski and Jakob Engels. Décor by 
Franz Schultes 


Horvath from Kiel, Valerie Heybal from Zagreb and Ursula Berg from Aachen; 
Ros! Zapf and Trude Roesler have been heard as Amneris, Heinrich Bensing and 
Wilhelm Ernest as Radames, and Rudolf Gonszar as Amonasro: the conductor 
was Felix Prohaska. A new production of Orfeo was heard in October with Anny 
Delorie in the title part, Traute Richter as Euridice, conductor Solti and producer 
Hartleb. 

Hanover. The 1955-56 season will include the first performance in Germany of 
Il Campanello (Donizetti) given in a double bill with // Tabarro, new productions 
of Idomeneo, Tannhiduser, Das Rheingold, Falstaff, Andrea Chénier, Die Frau ohne 
Schatten, Volo di Notte and Carmina Burana. 

Liibeck. The repertory for the current season includes productions of The Tum 
of the Screw, Die Flut (Blacher), Der gefangene Vogel (Hans Chemin-Petit), Peer 
Gynt (Egk), Jenufa, Fra Diavolo, The Queen of Spades and several of the more 
popular operas. 

Mannheim. A new production of Jenufa was conducted by Karl Fischer; the 
cast included Natalie Hinsch-Grindahl, Irma Handler, Carla Henius, Hannelor 
Ludwig, Irene Ziegler, Theo Lienhard, Kurt Schnieder, Peter Walter and Erich Witte 

Miinster. A short but interesting repertory is announced for 1955-56, including 
Die Frau ohne Schatten, Tobias Wunderlich, Antigonae (Orff), Turandot, Andrea 
Chénier, La Forza del Destino, Eugene Onegin and the world premiére of Der 
Sittenmeister (Bodo Wolf). 

Munich. The revival of Orfeo by the Bayerische Staatsoper was not in the 
Wieland Wagner production, but in one by Ulrich Reinhardt: Ira Malaniuk, 
Annelies Kupper and Antonie Fahberg were the singers, and Robert Heger th 
conductor. A performance of Die Walkiire conducted by Hans Knappertsbusch 
had Birgit Nilsson as Briinnhilde, Marianne Schech as Sieglinde, Hertha Téppet 
as Fricka, Bernd Aldenhoff as Siegmund, Ferdinand Frantz as Wotan and Ma 
Proebstl as Hunding. Wolfgang Sawallisch conducted new productions of Orff’ 
Die Kluge and Carmina Burana. In the former were Elisabeth Lindermeier, Rudoll 
Wiinzer, Keith Engen, Karl Ostertag, Albrecht Peter, Paul Kuen, Karl Hoppe and 
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Max Proebstl; in the latter Annelies Kupper, Marcel Cordes and Paul Kuen. 
Heinz Arnold produced both works. 


Nuremberg. The 1955-56 season is Nuremberg’s Jubildumsspielzeit. It is 50 
years since the new Opernhaus am Ring was opened with a festival play written 
for the occasion by the Mayor of Nuremberg and the last act of Die Meistersinger. 
The season opened on September 18 with Die Meistersinger (revival), followed on 
successive days by Fidelio (revival), Der Bettelstudent (new production), Die Zauber- 
fléte (new production, premiére in Furth, the adjacent town where the Nuremberg 
company regularly perform), Cosi fan tutte (new production) and Der Freischiitz 
(new production). The general level of performance and production was high, 
and often first class. Few guests were used. Die Meistersinger was a delightful 
production by Georg Hartmann, in which Arthur Bard sang Sachs. Paul Hager 
designed and produced Fidelio, in excellent traditional style; the performance was 
dominated by the Pizarro of Heinz Imdahl, from Berlin. Imaginative use of 
projections on gauze simplified and speeded up the production of Die Zauberfléte, 
in which Kurt Wehofschitz sang the Bildnisarie most beautifully. Gisela Vivarelli’s 
coloratura as Queen of the Night was amazing, but her style was hardly Mozartian. 
Paul Hager’s conception of Cosi tended towards farce, and sometimes clowning 
obscured the beauty of the ensembles. There was good singing from Kathryn 
Harvey, Wehofschitz, Jakob Engels and Bard. Jean Watson made her début with 
this company on October 16, as Amneris. Edmond Vernon 


Die Freischiitz was produced by Willy Domgraf-Fassbaender, known to English 
audiences for his Glyndebourne Figaro, who is now Oberspielleiter in Nuremberg. 
This is one of his most successful productions. Uninfluenced by modern experi- 
ment, he laid stress on the fairytale and legendary elements of the tale, which 
suited the opera well. There were very impressive groupings in the opening scene 
and last act, and a Wolf’s Glen with coloured lighting, flashlights and all sorts of 
frightening noises. This is the only production of Der Freischiitz that I have seen 
where Caspar was not dressed differently to reveal his evil soul, but distinguished 
only by his make-up, and where Aennchen did not seem to be a retarding element 
but an important influence in the drama. The best voice of the evening was that 
of the newly engaged bass Ernst Wiemann who sang Caspar—not really demonic 
enough, but with the most beautiful phrases and a lovely tone. Other singers 
were Martha Herrmann as Agathe, whose voice is not really big enough for the 
part, Margot Weindel, who had difficulties with several of Aennchen’s phrases 
though she acted most charmingly, Sebastian Feiersinger, a sympathetic Max, and 
Domgraf-Fassbaender himself, Max Kohl and Hugo Kratz in smaller parts. 
Max Loy, the conductor, gave a competent but unexciting reading. Ruth Uebel 


The British visitor to Germany during the normal season is forcibly struck by 
the very large part that operetta plays in the repertory. Nuremberg’s production 
of Oscar Straus’s Die Musik kommt (October 13) could hardly have been prettier 
or more stylish. Max Loy conducted as 18th century Kappellmeister must have 
done, his left hand vamping a continuo bass on the keyboard before him, his right 
flicking the lilting melodies from his smart little band. On the stage Max 
Rothlisberger’s 14 scenes slid smoothly one into another. Willi Auerbach’s pro- 
duction was neat, witty, as high-spirited as any West End musical comedy and 
five times as elegant. The cast was led by the Intendant himself, Karl Pschigode, 
as the pleasure-loving Prince Albert. Happy precedent—who knows, perhaps 
one day we shall be seeing David Webster as the Zarewitsch, Norman Tucker as 
Nanki-Poo, when our opera-houses get round to lightening their repertoires? A.P. 

New productions during the Nuremberg season will include The Kiss (Smetana), 
The Emperor’s New Clothes (Hans Lofer), Pallas Athene weint (Krenek), Palestrina, 
Irische Legende and Die Bernauerin (Orff). 

Oldenburg. At the Staatstheater there will be productions of Irische Legende, 
Otello, Fra Diavolo, Der fliegende Hollinder and Jeanne d’Arc au Bicher,.while at 
the Schlosstheater there will be La Gita in Campagna (Peragallo), Das Wunder- 
theater (Henze), Apokalypse (Karl von Feilitzsch), Die Flut (Blacher), Le Retour 
(Mihalovici), and La Finta Giardiniera. 

Regensburg. The small company produces an impression of great vitality. 
New productions for the present season are Cosi fan tutte, Figaro, Lohengrin, 
Aida, Manon, Andrea Chénier, Jenufa or Eugene Onegin, Der Mond or Der Ber- 
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nauerin (both Orff), Wovon die Menschen leben (Martinu, first p2rformance), The 
Soldier's Tale, Die lustigen Weiber, and 13 op2rettas—all this in addition to the 
works surviving from the previous year’s repertory. I saw the dress-rehearsal of 
Manon, beautifully staged, smartly performed, with Anneliese Ludwig a true- 
voiced, attractive heroine. That evening it was—inevitably—operetta, Der Zare- 
witsch, not as clegant in presentation as Nuremberg’s Der Musik kommt, but high- 
spirited, funny, and blessedly unvulgar. In Jo Lindiger and Hanns Herbert the 
company evidently possesses two stage designers of unusual talent. A.P. 


Saarbriicken. New productions for the season include Fidelio, Fra Diavolo, 
Tristan und Isolde, Un Ballo in Maschera, Andrea Chénier, Ariadne auf Naxos, 
Ero the Joker (Gotovac) and Dolores (Jolivet). 

Stuttgart. The first new production, after the company’s return from their L~rdon 
season was Boris Godunov with Gustav Neidlinger in the title role, Res Fischer as 
Marina and Josef Traxel as Dmitri. Lovro von Matacic was the conductor and 
Kurt PuhImann the producer. 


Greece 

Athens. During the summer the first International Festival of Music and Drama 
was held in Athens. There were several opera performances. In Orfeo Risé 
Stevens was heard in the title role, Anna Tassopdulos as Euridice, and Vilma 
Georgiou as Amor. Jdomeneo, conducted by Jonel Perlea, had Eleanor Steber 
(Ilia), Constantino Ego (Idomeneo), David Ll»yd (Idamante) and Maria Kerestedji 
(Elettra). According to a correspondent, it was not very well sung, and violently 
over-produced. Some of the dresses by Andrea Nomikos were ingenious, but 
there were too many of them, and the total effect was very confusing. It seemed 
at one moment as if there were three choruses and four ballets on the stage at the 
same time, all d>ing different things. This did not simplify the task of enjoying 
the music. Oedipus Rex was much better, and indeed very moving. It was 
presented in a double bill with Krenek’s Three Monologues of Medea, composed 
for Blanche Thebom in 1950 and sung by her on this occasion. 


Italy 


Bologna. A correspondent reports that at a recent short season at the Teatro 
Duse there were performances of Lucia di Lammermoor with Virginia Zeani and 
Tosca with Gigliola Frazzoni, Franco Corelli, a young and handsome Cavarcossi 
with a powerful, ringing voice of heroic timbre, who received a tremendous ovation, 
and Piero Camp dlonghi as Scarpia. The conductor was Ottavio Marini. 


Busetto. The 142nd anniversary of the birth of Verdi was celebrated at the 
Teatro Verdi in his home town with two performances of La Traviata conducted 
by Argeo Quadri, with Virginia Zeani, Gianni Raimondi and Carl) Tagliabue. 

Leghorn. Two operas were recently staged in Leghorn’s new Teatro La Gran 
Guardia (mostly used as a cinema, but with good acoustics), Carmen and Mascagni’s 
Guglielmo Ratcliff; both were conducted by the veteran Vincenzo Bellezza. The 
Carmen was Giulietta Simionato, surely one of the best of present-day interpreters 
of the role; Mario del Monaco was an unsympathetic José, who shouted most of 
the time; Enzo Mascherini, not in good voice, was a colourless Escamiilo, and the 
Mica:la ‘of Mafalda Micheluzzi was vocally unsteady and shrill. The Mascagni 
opera was a rarity worth reviving, at least in Mascagni’s home town. The title 
role was taken by Vittorio de Santis who displayed a powerful, clear and accurate 
voice. His performance seemed to justify his growing Italian reputation, and he 
certainly made a convincing and likable hero, far more than could te said when 
he sang Otello in London a year or two ago. The other members of the cast 
were Paolo Silveri, in good voice, Rosetta Noli, who had little to do, a sang with 
beauty and style, Marco Stefanoni and Gianna Pederzini. Oleg Kerensky 


Mantua. At the Teatro Sociale on October 2 the names were announced of the 
artists who were to receive the golden ‘Orfeos’ for the best performances in opera 
during the last year. These were: conductor, Arturo Toscanini; sopran >, Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf; mezzo-soprano, Ebe Stignani; tenor, Giuseppe di Stefano; baritone, 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau; bass, Cesare Siepi. The award had been made by the 
voting of music critics from all over the world. Ebe Stignani was present at the 
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ceremony, and Giuseppe di Stefano was represented by his mother; the other 
artists were unable to be present. 

Perugia. By a happy substitution, Dargomizhsky’s The Stone Guest replaced 
Nabucco at this year’s Sagra Umbra in Perugia. The two-act opera had been 
given eighteen months earlier before a small public in the Piccolo Teatro at 
Florence, but deserved a much wider hearing, ancestor as it is to Mussorgsky if 
not to the entire Russian opera school. Like Peri’s Euridice, it has suffered the 
fate of being endlessly cited and never heard, its influence ubiquitous and its music 
unknown. It has also suffered from having to do with yet another Don Giovanni— 
even though the treatment is Pushkin’s, and the opera dramatically far more con- 
centrated than Mozart's. The Perugia production heightened this concentration 
by making the cemetery the focal point of all the action, and by giving the two 
scenes in the houses of the lady-loves a dreanlike transitoriness. The cautionary 
tale which resulted fitted the Sacred Festival rather better than it did the characters. 
For the two ladies, Donna Laura and Donna Anna, have none of Da Ponte’s 
self-righteous vindictiveness but a deal of frank enjoyment of their incorrigible 
lover, and an unfailing capacity for forgiveness which leads Donna Anna to pardon 
the man whom she knows to be her husband's (sic) slayer at the moment when he 
himself appears to exact his own vengeance. Laura too (a voluptuous singer) 
seems almost grateful when Don Giovanni despatches her second fiddle, Don 
Carlos. The Spanish cry to avenge lost honour is subtly transformed into the 
luxurious s2lf-questioning of the 19th century Russian heroine. Leporello mean- 
time loses his importance and his garrulity. 

What is most striking in this exp2rimentally-written opera of ‘continuous recit- 
ative’ is that it is inherently vocal in the best be/ canto sense, and that it manages 
to break free, particularly in the second act, of any charge of monotony by an 
awe-inspiring build-up of dramatic tension. There are no themes, only thematic 
fragments, but they have a devastating impetus in the way Dargomizhsky uses 
them. Dramatic irony is reinforced by unexpected harmonies and the whole is 
bound into a single span, transparent and unbreakable as a rainbow. (The opera 
was completed by Cui and orchestrated by Rimsky-Korsakov). 

Conducted with enthusiasm at Perugia by Emidio Tieri, the impact was extra- 
ordinary. The production, with sets by Orlando di Collalto, was bold and 
macabre; in spite of a circular platform, Tatiana Pavlova seemed intent on 
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destroying all sense of stage-centre, and the result sometimes became irritatin 
The monuments all moved, like Birnham Woods; and Don Giovanni's love-lifé 
was a series of tableaux vivants. Mirto Picchi made the tenor Don sinister, smoo 
and extremely convincing. Antonio Cassinelli played Leporello, and Bastianini 
the small part of Carlos. Marcella Pobbe and Marianna Radev were well con 
trasted afid gave well thought-out performances. Pobbe in particular has poi 
and a fine singing-line. Agostino Ferrein, in a minor role, revealed the unmistak 
able Mussorgsky timbre. Cynthia Jol; 


Turin. The autumn season at the Teatro Carignano, organized by the Ent 
Autonomo of the Teatro Regio, opened on October 27 with a performance of 
Der Freischiitz conducted by Molinari-Pradelli. The repertory includes Tosca 
Amica (Mascagni), Cavalleria Rusticana, Signor Bruschino, Il Maestro di Cappel 
and Fra Diavolo. 

Trieste. The 1955-56 season at the Teatro Giuseppe Verdi is due to open with 
Rossini’s Mosé with Anita Corridori and Boris Christoff. Other works announced 
include La Fanciulla del West (Gigliola Frazzoni, Franco Corelli, Giangiacomog! 
Guelfi), Prince Igor, Fra Diavolo, Don Carlos, Der Freischiitz, Manon, Lohengrin@iN 
and Fedora. ‘ 


Sweden 


Stockholm. The season at the Royal Opera House opened on September 3 with 
a performance of Die Walkiire, in German, conducted by Sixten Ehrling. Wotan 
was sung by Sigurd Bjérling, Briinnhilde by Birgit Nilsson, Hunding by Leom 
Bjérker, Fricke by Bette Bjdrling and Sieglinde by Aase Nordmo-Lévberg. Set 
Svanholm, the Siegmund, was not vocally very secure, and his acting — as A.P. noted 
after the London Siegfrieds — was sometimes ridiculous. 

A fortnight later, however, Svanholm was in splendid vocal form as Otello, and 
cut an imposing figure. Sigurd Bjérling was a fine Iago, Aase Nordmo-Lévberg but 
a moderate Desdemona. Sixten Ehrling was the conductor. In later performances 
Lucine Amara sang Desdemona; she has also appeared in La Bohéme. 

A revival of Singoalla, an opera written in the early 1940s by the Swedish composer 
Gunnar de Frumerie, aroused some interest. The opera is based on a novel by the 
Swedish writer Viktor Rydberg, published in the middle of the last century. The 
romantic tale tells of a love affair between a gipsy girl and a young nobleman at 
the time of the Black Death. In the title role Kerstin Meyer scored a success, 
Svanholm was the nobleman, Erland, and Herbert Sandberg conducted. 

The late Issay Dobrowen’s ten-year-old production of Le Nozze di Figaro was 
revived with new singers in the principal roles. The women were outstanding, 
especially Hjérdis Schymberg as the Countess and Elisabeth Sdderstrém as Susanna. 
The other principals were: Kjerstin Dellert (Cherubino), Isa Quensel (Marcellina), 
Leon Bjérker (Bartolo), Hugo Hasslo (Figaro) and Erik Saeden (the Count). Stig 
Westerberg conducted. 

Other works in the repertory so far have been Barbiere, Bohéme, Carmen, Fleder- 
maus, Rigoletto, Salome and Traviata, and the ballets Swan Lake and The Sleeping 
Beauty. A revival of Die Meistersinger is planned, in which Sigurd Bjérling is to 
sing Sachs for the first time. The Peking Opera gave three performances in the first 
week of October. 

At Drottningholm // Maestro di Musica was given regular performances three 
times a week during August and September. Olle Reich 


Switzerland 

Geneva. The season opened well with Die Zauberfléte conducted by Robert 
Denzler with Rita Streich (Queen of the Night) as guest, and Mireille, with Geori 
Boue (Mireille), produced by Leon Ferly. 


Lausanne. A short Italian season was given early in October in the Théatre de 
Beaulieu with the official support of the Italian Government, who sent the orchestra 
and choir of the Fenice, Venice, the conductor Franco Capuana and the Milanese 
producer Nicola Benois; sets were by Ercole Sormani. // Trovatore was a poorish 
spectacle: the production was sketchy, the costumes were dim or even absurd. 
Orchestra and stage were not always in accord. The execution was variable, though 
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‘Die Zaubergeige’ at Zurich, décor by Max Réthlisberger 


the choral ensembles were excellent. Gigliola Frazzoni (Leonora) displayed an 
ample and beautiful voice, but one rather inflexible for this role. The tenor Mario 
Filippeschi (Manrico) had a ringing high C, but otherwise sounded a little dry; his 
acting was conventional and cold. Ugo Savarese (Conte di Luna) lost pitch horribly 
in ‘Il balen’, but recovered later. Lucia Danieli (Azucena) was the revelation of the 
evening: her bold, dramatic performance was enthusiastically received. Nevertheless 
she lacked the chest-notes required, and sang with too much effort. Alessandro 
Maddalena was a tasteful and musical Ferrando. 

The Bohéme performances were the best of the season, and of a quality rarely 
reached outside Italy. The handling was light, and the ensemble between voices 
and orchestra admirable. The playing disclosed delightful details which often pass 
unremarked. The singers were excellent: Orietta Moscucci (Mimi), Giacinto Pran- 
delli (Rodolfo), Rolando Panerai (Marcello), Alessandro Maddalena (Colline), 
Arturo La Porta (Schaunard), and Mafalda Micheluzzi, a Musetta who looked as 
well as she sounded. Tosca was dominated by the Scarpia of Paolo Silveri. Fraz- 
zoni’s exaggerated Tosca was not in the same class. Antonio Galie sang a good 
Cavaradossi. The production was simple but effective. 


Zurich. The Zurich season opened brilliantly with Werner Egk’s new version of 
his opera Die Zaubergeige, conducted by the composer himself. Unlike so many 
composers who strive to create modern opera, Egk has no preconceived theories. 
He merely proves, with great virality, that opera exists. His slightly commonplace 
music has one quality rare today, that of humour. Die Zaubergeige is a transposition 
to a large stage and for human actors of a puppet play by Count Pocci. The naive, 
sentimental, passionate, fantastic, comic and burlesque elements of the original 
acquire extra accent in the lyric theatre, which Ulrich Reinhardt’s production and 
Max Rothlisberger’s décors happily underlined. The chief performers were Willy 
Ferenz, S. Tappolet, R. Miller and Ingeborg Bremert. Marcel Sénéchaud 
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Gramophone Records 


Complete Recordings 

DON GPOVANNI (Mozart), with Suzanne Danco (Donna Anna), Lisa della Casa 
(Donna Elvira), Hilde Gueden (Zerlina), Cesare Siepi (Don Giovanni), Anton Dermota 
(Don Ottavio), Fernando Corena (Leporello), Walter Berry (Masetto), Kurt B’ hme 
(Il Commendatore). Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. Vienna State Opera Chorus. 
Josef Krips. Decca LXT 5103-6. 

In summing up the Philips Don Giovanni set last month I said ‘All in all an 
exciting, authentic and artistic Don Giovanni.’ Unfortunately I cannot apply the 
first two adjectives to this recording; I find it neither exciting nor authentic— 
artistic it generally is. The lack of excitement results from Josef Krips’s easy- 
ging and often light-weight direction of the score, and his habit of over-senti- 
mental zing what is after all a virile, masculine piece. The lack of authenticity 
comes in the miscasting of the Donna Anna, the similarity of voices of the Don 
and Lepdrello, and the general feeling that I got that the performance was a care- 
fully engineered affair rather than a spontaneous effort. 

Let us start with the ladies. Artistic and musicianly though Miss Danco is, I 
could not, in the cool, distant account she gives of Donna Anna’s music, even 
begin to see or hear the Donna Anna of Mozart. Lisa della Casa’s beautiful 
voice is in very good shape as Elvira, she sings the two great arias almost as well 
as Jurinac, but I am afraid that for me she cannot express the p>ignancy of the 
role as that great artist does. Hilde Gueden is very nearly a first-rate Zerlina, 
indeed she is the best of those on records, but is just a trifle heavy of voice. Siepi's 
Don is smoothly sung, and often he produces some rich ringing phrases; he does 
not have the thrust that London has in the recitative passages, nor the style of 
Brownlee. Corena’s Leporello is a first rate piece of singing-acting; this artist 
has not a typical buffo voice, nor for that matter has he a very large voice, but he 
has a great intelligence and musicality. Dermota sounds nasal, and the voice, 
naturally enough, has lost a little of its youthfulness; Simoneau’s positive and 
beautiful Ottavio i; to be preferred. Walter Berry’s Masetto is oddly enough not 
as good as in the flesh; and B6hme’s Wagnerian voice is not under such firm control 
as it should be, nor does he display Weber’s wonderful theatrical instinct; the 
cemetery scene which was frightening in the Phi'ips set is just rather dull here. 
The recording, as usual in Decca sets, is very fine, but that does not bring a per- 
formance to life. H.D.R. 

LE NOZZE DI FIGARO (Mozart), with Lisa della Casa (Countess Almaviva), 
Suzanne Danco (Cherubino), Hilde Gueden (Susanna), Hilde Ri ssl-Majdan (Mar- 
cellina), Cesare Siepi (Figaro), Alfred Poell (Count Almaviva), Fernando Corena 
(Bartolo), Muarray Dickie (Basilio), Harald Prgih f (Antonio), Hugo Meyer- 
Welfing (Don Curzio), Anny Felbermayer (Barbarina). Vienna Philhar ronic 
Orchestra. Vienna State Opera Chorus. Erich Kleiber. Decca LXT 5088-91. 

I have listened to this recording nearly three times, and after each hearing I am 
peculiarly worried, for I do not enjoy the performance as much as I feel I should. 
The playing is teautiful, a lot of tte singing first rate. Kleiber’s readir g, mus.cianly 
and sensi.ive, reveals hicden treasures that one did not suspect were in this magical 
score, yet the total result for me was frustrating because this was not the kind of 
Figaro I want; probably I am quite wrong, but I had the feeling that Kleiber was a 
little too serious all the time, and that the heart was being filtered out of the music. 
Lisa della Casa’s Countess for example, did not begin to melt me to tears; while 
Gueden’s Susanna seems superficial and never deeply-felt. Danco’s Cherubino, 
beautifully sung, does not give the impressicn of the love-sick adolescent; again 
it was all too cool and calculated. Anny Felbermayer’s excellent Barbarina and 
Hilde Réssl-Majdan’s finely sung Marcellina however could hardly be bettered 
(incidentally we hear the Act IV Marcellira aria). The men, with the exception 
of Alfred Poell’s roughly sung and un-aristocratic Count, are better. Siepi sings 
with great verve and his treatment of the recitatives is excellent—he could give his 
master, the Count, a few lessons in Italian! Bartolo, Basilio and the smaller parts 
are all well done, and as in the Don, the quality of the recording is highly satisfactory. 
But where is the heart that Mozart’s characters have in this a Cay 
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ARIADNE AUF NAXOS (R. Strauss), with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (Ariadne), Rita 
Streich (Zerbinetta), Irmgard Seefried (Composer), Lisa Otto (Naiade), Grace 
Hoffman (Dryade), Anny Felbermayer (Echo), Rudolf Schock (Bacchus), Alfred 
Neugebauer (Haushofmeister), Karl D ‘nch (Music Master), Gerhard Unger (Officer), 
Hugues Cuénod (Dancing Master), Erich Strauss (Wigmaker), Otakar Kraus (Lackey), 
Hermann Prey (Harlequin), Gerhard Unger (Scaramuccio), Fritz Ollendorf 
(Truffaldin), Helmut Krebs (Brighella). Philharmonia Orchestra. Herbert von 
Karajan. Colu -ba 33CX1292-4. 

I need not g> into great detail about this set, for, with the single exception of 
the Bacchus of Rudolf Schock, this is an excellent performance. Schwarzkopf 
soon gets into her stride, and treats us to some beautiful singing; her honeyed 
tones are just right here. Rita Streich is an admirable Zerbinetta, musical and witty; 
her great aria is a tour-de-force. In the Prologue, Seefried, Dénch and Cuénod 
are all brilliant in their delineations of theirroles. A very enjoyable set; but dcesn’t 
the last duet go on a long time! H.D.R. 


THE TURN OF THE SCREW (Britten), with Jennifer Vyvyan (Governess), David 
Hemmings (Miles), Olive Dyer (Flora), Joan Cross (Mrs Grose). Arda Mandikian 
(Miss Jessel), Peter Pears (Peter Quint). English Opera Group Orchestra. 
Benjamin Britten. Decca LXT 5038-9. 

The opera, and its performance by this cast, have been extensively discussed in 
these pages. It remains to say the recording, the first complete one of a Britten 
opera to be made, is a complete success. People who object to the physical presence 
of the ghosts have nothing to deter them here. Their voices have been given, very 
discreetly, just a touch of ‘echo chamber’ to set them apart from those of the living 
characters. It seems to me that Arda Mandikian achieves here a darker, more 
passionate tone-colour than in the stage-performances I have heard, and in doing 
so adds p»ignancy to Miss Jessel’s tragedy—which is surely an important element 
in the story, and full justification of the ‘Collcquy’ between the ghosts. Unlike 
Mr Shawe-Taylor (opERA, November 1955), I do want to delve into their past; I 
want to know as much about them as Mrs Piper and Mr Britten will tell me—to 
know what manner of beings are haunting the children, and why? Part of the 
amazing skill of The Turn of the Screw seems to me to lie in the fact that just enough, 
and not too much, is left to the imagination. The ghosts are given substance— 
dramatic and musical substance, that is. The anonymous sleeve-notes of the set 
are first rate. A libretto (2s. 6d.) is available from Decca or from Boosey and 
Hawkes. A.P. 


IL TURCO IN ITALIA (Rossini), with Maria Meneghini Callas (Fiorilla), Jolanda 
Gardino (Zaida), Nicolai Gedda (Narciso), Mariano Stab‘le (Prosdocimo), Nicola 
Rossi-Lemeni (Selim), Franco Calabrese (Geronio), Piero de Palma (Albazar). 
Orchestra and Chorus of La Scala, Milan. Gianandrea Gavazzeni. Columbia 
33CSX1289 and 33CX1290-91. 

_This was the twelfth of Rssini’s thirty-eight operas—or the thirteenth of thirty- 
nine if you want to inclue the youthful Demetrio. It dates from 1814 and was one of 
a pair of operas he composed for the Scala for the 1813-14 season. The Milan 
audience thought this piece a feeble imitaticn of L’/taliana in Algeri written for 
Venice, and large numbers of them walked out on the op2ning night. It was 
revived with success in 1831, but after 1855 was not given in Italy for nearly a century. 
Its present popularity dates from the 1950 revival in Rome at the Eliseo Theatre, 
when it was given with Callas, Stabile and Calabrese in the cast, three of the members 
of the present recording. The Scala production last spring had virtually the same 
cast as the recording except that Cesare Valletti replaced Gedda and Angelo 
Mercuriali, Piero di Palma. 

The opera tells of how the poet Prosdocimo, admirably played by that greatest 
of stylists, Stabile, has to write a comedy for his rich patron, and arriving at a gipsy 
camp finds <1! the ingredients he wants—‘a gipsy lover, a stupid husband, a capri- 
cious wife, a supplanted gallant, and a nice Turk in love’. Prosdocimo, rather 
like Don Alfonso, keeps the plot going, and all ends with a typical ‘Moral’ sung to 
the audience ‘Restate contenti; felice vivete’, “Remain content with what you have, 
live happily and learn that mistakes are light when they spring from love’. 

The cast is on the whole a very good one, though Gedda seems out of his element 
as the young jealous Don Narciso. As I have said, Stabile is the stylist he always 
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has been; and for a man nearer seventy than sixty he sings in a manner to make 
many half his age look to their laurels. Callas is coy, arch and spiteful in tum, 
and sings with gusto and enjoyment, if not with charm. Rossi-Lemeni is in better 
voice than for a long time, and he with Calabrese do full justice to one of Rossini’s 
best patter duets in the second act, in which the husband and the Turk discuss 
marriage. The rest of the cast is more than adequate, the recording good, and the 
music effervescent and a constant delight. H.D.R. 

EINE NACHT IN VENEDIG (J. Strauss), with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (Annina), 
Emmy Loose (Ciboletta), Hanna Ludwig (Agricola and Barbara), Nicolai Gedds 
(Herzog), Erich Kunz (Caramello), Karl Dénch (Delacque), Peter Klein (Pappadoca), 
and in speaking parts:—Karel Stepanek, Hanna Norgerd, Anton Diffring, Lea 
Seidl. Philharmonia Orchestra and Chorus. Otto Ackermann. Columbia 
33CX1224-5. 

Like Wiener Blut this is a posthumous confection of Johann Strauss’s melodies, 
and like that work is not a particularly well-constructed piece. The recurring 
tunes recur slightly too often, and the dialogue sections are not exactly invigorating 
The cast is a star-studded one, and Kunz especially is always a joy. But this is no 
Merry Widow and I do not really recommend it. H.D.R. 


Italian 

Lucia di Lammermoor: Regnava nel silenzio and Quando rapito (Dolores Wilson, 
Ebe Ticozzi. Orchestra of the ‘Opera di Milano.’ Franco Capuana). Nixa 45 
EP771. Ardon gli incensi—Spargi d’amaro pinato (Mad Scene) (Dolores Wilson. 
Chorus and Orchestra of the ‘Opera di Milano’. Franco Capuana. Nixa 45EP773. 
Inaccurate labelling and tentative performances from the complete Nixa Lucia. 
Callas preferred. Rigoletto: Parmi veder le lagrime and Cortigiani, vil razza (Jan 
Peerce. Leonard Warren. RCA Victor Orchestra. Robert Shaw Chorale. 
Renato Cellini). HMV 7ERS053. More than the jacket indicates, for we natur 
ally enough get ‘Ella mi fu rapita!’ and ‘Scorrendo uniti remota via’ on side one 
and ‘Povero Rigoletto’ on side two. Peerce and Warren are very good even if 
not the most subtle of singers. Rigoletto: Ella mi fu rapita! Parmi veder le 
lagrime; Scorrendo uniti remota via; Possente amor (Act II) and whole of beginning 
of Act III to end of Quartet (Hilde Gueden, Giulietta Simionato, Mario del Monaco, 
Aldo Protti, Cesare Siepi. Chorus and Orchestra of Santa Cecilia. Alberto 
Erede). Decca LW5206. Typical extracts from the MARIO DEL MONACO 
in-bigger-letters-than-his-colleagues-Rigoletto set. The tenor is of course also in 
bigger voice. Very vulgar. La Traviata: Act I to end of Brindisi and Un di felice 
(Act I) and Parigi o cara (Act III) (Renata Tebaldi, Gianni Poggi. Chorus an 
Orchestra of Santa Cecilia. Francesco Molinari-Pradelli). Decca LW5200. 
Miss Tebaldi is almost as unlucky with her inelegant, styleless Alfredo as is Mis 
Gueden with her Duke; but at least even if Mr Poggi does shout, he doesn’t shout 
quite so loudly as Mr del Monaco! What a pity that Tebaldi’s beautifully sung 
Violetta should be spoiled in this way. Ballo in Maschera: Di’tu se fedele (Act I); 
Teco io sto (Act II); Morré, ma in prima in grazia (Act III); Ecco l'orrido camp 
(Act II); Forse la soglia attinse (Act III); Ah, perche qui! Fuggite! (Act III) (Gr 
Brouwenstijn, Franz Vroons. Vienna Symphony Orchestra, Vienna State Oper 
Chorus. Wilhelm Loibner). Philips NBR6023. Amelia was one of the best 
things Miss Brouwenstijn did at Covent Garden, and as many readers now know, 
her Desdemona recently was of the highest standard. Here she gives further 
indication of why she is so highly thought of. She is often exciting, but one feels 
she could have been more so with a really sympathetic conductor. Vroons is no 
quite so exciting, and the voice is a little dry. But this is worth having, if one can 
forget what Toscanini has done with the same music. Otello: Una vela and 
tate! (Act I); Tu? Indietro—Ora e per sempre addio (Act II); Dio mi potevi (Ad 
Ill); Niun mi tema (Act IV) (Mario del Monaco. Santa Cecilia Orchestra. 
Alberto Erede). Decca LW5199. Four of the great extracts from Ofello sung 
by our trumpet-voiced tenor; there’s no denying that sometimes the voice is very 
thrilling, and on the whole this is Del Monaco at his best. Otello: Piangea cat 
ont, Ave Maria; Manon Lescaut: Tu, tu, amore? (Renata Tebaldi, Mario dd 

Monaco. Santa Cecilia Orchestra. Francesco Molinari-Pradelli and Alberto 
Erede). Decca LW5198. A very good disc; Tebaldi at her most melting in the 
Otello; and she and Del Monaco at their most exciting in the Puccini duet. 
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Cavalleria Rusticana: Easter Hymn; Voi lo sapete, o mama; Intermezzo (Zinka 
Milanov, Margaret Roggero, Robert Merrill. Robert Shawe Chorale. RCA 
Victor Orchestra. Renato Cellini). H™MV 7ER5047. The wonderful Milanov 
at her very best, but not helped by a poor recording. Tosca: E lucevan le stelle; 
Senti, l’ora é vicina and Amaro sol per te (Act ITT) (Maria Callas, Giuseppe di Stefano. 
Scala Orchestra. Victor de Sabata). Columbia EP SEL1530. An excellent 45 
from the wonderful complete Tosca. Oddly called on the sleeve ‘The Prison 
Scene,’ this goes from ‘E lucevan’ to the end of ‘Trionfal.’ If Di Stefano is not 
ideally cast as Cavaradossi, Callas and De Sabata between them make this well 
worth while. Madama Butterfly: Love duet (Act I; Un bel di (Victoria de los 
Angeles, Giuseppe di Stefano, Anna Maria Canali. Orchestra of Roma Opera. 
Gianandrea Gavazzeni). HMV 7ER5045. The second half of the love duet, 
beginning with the words ‘Voglietemi bene’; and on the other side the famous 
Butterfly aria with a certain amount of the preceding conversation with Suzuki. 
I still like De los Angeles’s Butterfly more than most of my colleagues, and I also 
think Di Stefano one of the best of Pinkertons. This is not a satisfactory transfer 
however from the technical point of view. Turandot: In questa reggia; Signore, 
ascolta! Tu che di gel sei cinta (Maria Callas. Philharmonia Orchestra. Tullio 
Serafin). Columbia SEL1533. This is one of those cases where the transfer to 
45 seems to improve the recording. The ‘In questa reggia’ is tremendously exciting, 
and the contrast that Callas gets into her voice for the Lid arias is truly amazing. 


French 
Faust: Excerpts from The Garden Scene, including Salut! demeure; II était un Roi 
de Thulé and Jewel Song (Victoria de los Angeles, Nicolai Gedda, Boris Christoff, 
Martha Angelici. Paris Opéra Orchestra. Cluytens). H.M.V. 7ER5050. This is 
the beginning of the Garden scene and is a transfer from the complete recording; 
it includes Gedda’s rather dull and sluggish ‘Salut demeure’ and De los Angeles’s 
accounts of the King of Thulé Ballad and the Jewel Song; she has done these far 
better on her old 78, DB6938 or 45, 7R163. La Damnation de Faust: Alone and 
heavy-hearted; Etienne Marcel: O beaux réves; Ah, Perfido (Beethoven). (Joan 
Hammond. Philharmonia Orchestra. Walter Susskind.) H.M.V. BLP1073. 
Marguerite’s aria as she sits in vain waiting the return of Faust occurs in Part IV 
of the Berlioz work. This is difficult music to sing—not technically, but psychologic- 
ally, and Miss Hammond does not catch the mood at all. The Saint-Saéns extract, 
from an opera of which I confess I had never even heard, is far better sung, and in 
French. The opera which dates from 1879 and is centred round one Etienne Marcel, 
head of a group of Paris merchants in the middle of the 14th century; he leads a 
popular revolt and then betrays Paris to Charles the Bad, King of Navarre. This 
aria is sung by his daughter, Beatrice, as she collapses with grief over her father’s 
dead body; one of Miss Hammond’s better efforts. The Beethoven is badly sung, 
a lot of the notes are ugly and the attack is not always sure; there is little help from 
conductor or orchestra. Far better is Schwarzkopf’s recent recording of this as 
a filler on the second side of COLUMBIA 33CX1278 which is conducted by Karajan; 
and although a more dramatic voice is really necessary, in other words the kind of 
voice that Miss Hammond possesses, Schwarzkopf’s beautiful style, her warmth 
and musicianship work wonders with the piece. La Damnation de Faust: Sans 
regrets j'ai quitté les riants campagnes; Autrefois un roi de Thulé; D’Amour, l’ardente 
flamme; Nature immense & Werther : Je ne sais si veille (Act I) ; Oui! ce qu'elle 
m'ordonne—Lorsque l'enfant revient (Act II); and Werther! qui m'aurait dit—Des 
cris joyeux and Ah! mon courage m’abandonne!—Oui! c’est moi!—Pourquoi me re- 
veiller?—N’achevez pas! (Act III) (Raoul Jobin, Irma Kolassi. London Symphony 
tra. Anatole Fistoulari). Decca LXT5034. This is an interesting disc 
for many reasons; first one can compare the Gounod and Berlioz treatments of the 
King of Thulé ballad; one can also compare the performances of Irma Kolassi 
and Hammond in the Act IV piece; then there is an opportunity of hearing Raoul 
Jobin, one of the leading French tenors of the day. The disc is worth having for the 
Berlioz extracts, especially for Miss Kolassi’s beautiful and sensitive singing of the 
two Marguerite pieces; in the duet she is not really helped by Jobin, who is dis- 
appointing, for he sings in an explosive manner and with a voice that has little beauty 
in it; he can, however, be an exciting singer and an artistic one, as the first two 
extracts from Werther show. Miss Kolassi’s Letter Scene is beautifully done, the 
Prayer less so. The orchestral accompaniment is good. Manon: Je suis encore 
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étourdie; Restons ici—Voyons Manon (Act I); Adieu, notre petite table (Act IT); Je 
marche sur tous les chemins and Toi' Vous' N’est-ce plus ma main (Act ITI). (Janine 
Micheau, Libero de Luca. Chorus and Orchestra of Opéra-Comique, Paris. Albert 
Wolff.) DECCA LW5204. For those people who found the complete Decca 
Manon infariating with its running commentary and ruthless elimination of dia- 
logue. this disc containing four of the opera’s ‘bonnes bouches’ is worth investing 
in. While we still await a complete Manon from De los Ang-les, this performance 
by Ja~ine Micheau will more than suffice. The Saint-Sulpice duet is helped by 
Wolff's idiomatic conducting. For people who can fird it, I would recommend 
the Fanny Heldy-Fernand Ansseau version H.M.V. DB 1410. H.D.R. 


German 

Die Zauberfl*te: O Isis und Osiris and In diesen heil'gen Hallen; Masonic Funeral 
Music (Otto Edelmann. Vienna Symphony Orchestra. Bernhard Paumgartner.) 
Philips NBR11005. A poor, badly sung account of the great Sarastro arias, anda 
rather dull performance of K 477. Der Zigeunerbaron: Ja das Schreiben und das 
Lesen; Eine Nacht in Venedig: Ach, wie so herrlich and Komm’ in die Gondel; Der 
lustive Krieg: Nur fiir Natur. (Erich Kunz. Vienna Volksoper Orchestra. Arton 
Paulik and Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. Rudolf Moralt.) Columbia SEB 3507, 
Transfers of LB 86 and LX 1544. Charming performances: the dialect extract 
from Der Zigeunerbaron should on no account be missed. Wiener Blut: Overture; 
Griiss dich Gott; Wiener Blut Waltz. (Traute Richter, Sebastian Ha”ser. Berl'n 
Civic Opera Orchestra. Hans Lenzer.) Nixa 45EP705. Popular extracts from the 
not very distinguished Nixa complete performance. Lohengrin: Das siisse Lied 
verhallt and Parsifal: Dies alles hab’ ich nun getriumt. (Kirsten Flagstad, Lauritz 
Melchior with Gordon Dilworth. R.C.A. Victor Symphony Orchestra. Edwin 
McArthur.) H.M.V. ALP 1276. The Love-duet from Lohengrin and the whole 
of the Kundry-Parsifal scene from Act II of Parsifa/l to the end of the act. These 
extracts were recorded in 1940 in America, where they have long been out on LP. 
Flagstad fifteen years ago was in radiant voice, and there is no nonsense about any 
top notes! While neither Elsa nor Kundry was among her best parts on the stage 
she certainly could sing the music. Melchior was never a romantic Lohengrin, and 
by 1940 he was a bit past it; but his Parsifal has much to commend it. The amount 
of music that can be got on to one side of a twelve-inch LP is astounding—the 
Parsifal extract seems to go on for ever! Parsifal: Good Friday Spell and Das 
Rheingold: Entrance of the Gods. (Munich State Opera Orcieitra. Franz Kon- 
witschny). Nixa 45EP727. The two familiar extracts are here given workaday 
performances by the Munich orchestra under the rec2ntly app»inted Generalmusik- 
direktor of the Deutsches Staatsoper in Berlin; he'll have to do better than this there! 

H.D.R. 


Recitals, etc. 

Adriana Lecouvreur: Io son l’umile ancella and Poveri fiori; Andrea Chénier: 
La mamma morta; La Wally: Ne andrd lontana; Mefistofele: L’altra notte; Il 
Barbiere di Siviglia: Una voce poco fa; Dinorah: Ombra leggiera; Lakmé: Bell 
Song; Vespri Siciliani: Merce, dilette amiche (Bolero) (Maria Meneghini Callas. 
Philharmonia Orchestra. Tullio Serafin). Columbia 33CX 1321. This amazing 
artist continues to challenge comparison with the past by singing a mixture of 
florid and lyric arias. As Adriana and La Wally she is superb, hardly less so as 
Margherita; but the Chénier is not up to standard, and I want a more voluptuous 
voice here. On the reverse side, the Vespri Bolero makes us want to hear her in 
the whole opera, and the Rosina aria is a revelation; taken slower than usual, 
and full of meaning and wit, this is really something. The Lakmé and Dinorah 
are just show pieces. 


Intermezzi from: Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, Hary Janos, Les Contes 

d’Hoffmann, Manon Lescaut, Carm2a (Act [V), Thais (Meditation), Khovanshchina, 
Goyescas, La Traviata, L Amico Fritz (Philharmonia Orchestra. Herbert von 
Karajan). Columbia 33CX1265. For the most part an interesting selection, and 
generally well played; though when it comes to the Offenbach Karajan is at sea, 
it needs a Beecham to do it justice. H.D.R. 
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Houston Rogers 
The Love Duet in ‘Otello’ at Covent Garden. Gre Brouwenstijn and Ramon 


Vinay 


Opera Diary 


Covent Garden. Otello (October 17) 

Is there a more exciting beginning to any opera than the storm scene with 
which Otello opens? That opening scene was doubly exciting on this occasion, 
for it marked more than the beginning of what is perhaps the greatest of all 
Italian operas, but the beginning of a new régime at Covent Garden. Rafael 
Kubelik had taken over the musical directorship of the opera company in 
no uncertain manner, and after the alarums and excursions of the week 
before the season began, culminating in the disciplinary action over the late 
arrival of the Iago, we all felt that here at last was a firm hand. As the evening 
progressed we realised that we were witnessing a finely integrated operatic 
production, which had obviously been carefully planned, intensely rehearsed 
and moulded into shape by a conductor who has opera in his bones. There 
was an added pleasure too: a Verdi opera was at last getting its due at Covent 
Garden. 

Otello is the one work which even those people who have little time for 
Italian opera in general and Verdi in particular (and unfortunately there are 
too many of those kind of people active in our musical life today) accept as 
a masterpiece. It is the flower of Italian lyric drama, and the crowning glory 
of Verdi’s own magnificent output. Does not Verdi in the first moving scene 
of the third act, where Otello demands the handkerchief from Desdemona, 
almost surpass Shakespeare? Is there a finer monologue in any opera than 
‘Dio mi potevi scagliar’? And whose heart could fail to be touched when 
Desdemona at the end of the ‘Willow Song’ in the last act loses control of 
herself for a few moments and clings despairingly to Emilia as she bids her 
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Roger Wood 
‘Otello’ at Covent Garden. Act II, ‘Si, pel ciel’, Ramon Vinay and Otakar 
Kraus 


goodnight? These moments represent opera at its greatest. 

Because Otello is such a finely constructed work, and because this new 
production was such a finely integrated one, it is difficult to know just where 
to begin in one’s appraisal of it. But custom ordains that we deal with the 
musical aspect first, and so we shall. If Kubelik’s reading of the score did 
not have the nervous tension of Beecham or the burning incandescence of 
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OTELLO 
Opera in four acts by Arrigo Boito, music by Giuseppe Verdi. Scenery and costumes 
by Georges Wakhevitch; produced by Peter Potter. New production at the Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden, on October 17, 1955. 
Michael Langdon 


Montano, former Governor of Cyprus ... os . _ on 
Cassio, Captain under Otello __.... ane : ‘ bie oad John Lanigan 
: Otakar Kraus 


Iago, Ensign under Otello pon ons ‘ ; 
Roderigo, a Venetian gentleman... ; = . Raymond Nilsson 
Otello, Moor of Venice, Governor of Cy) prus. -— Ramon Vinay 
Desdemona, hisbride__.. it ; Gré Brouwenstijn 
Emilia, her companion and Iago’s s wife ‘a nts Noreen Berry 
A Herald .. . a . Forbes Robinson 
Lodovico, Ambassador of Venice eo Marian Nowakowskj 
The Covent Garden Chorus, eee Ballet and Orchestra. 


Conductor: Rafael Kubelik. 











De Sabata, it had merits of its own: lyricism, virility, singing tone. The one 
weakness was that the natural momentum of the music was lost once or 
twice. This was especially noticeable in the Love Duet and in the great 
ensemble of the third act, where the tempo sagged, and one felt that it was 
going On just a little too long. 

Ramon Vinay’s Otello we know from 1950. He is one of the most intel- 
ligent, sensitive and musicianly of contemporary operatic artists. I know he 
does not possess the trumpet-like tones that tradition demands for the 
‘Esultate’ and one or two other passages, I know the voice is apt to become 
tight at the top; but one cannot have everything. The irony with which he 
delivers such lines as ‘Dameti ancor I’eburnea mano’ at its repeat in the great 
Act III duet; the interpretation of the great monologue; the hurled asides to 
Desdemona in the great ensemble; all these are operatic acting and singing at 
their finest. And personally I would rather sacrifice the brazen voice for this. 

Gré Brouwenstijn’s was the most moving Desdemona I have heard since 
that one unforgettable performance by Eidé Norena in 1937. The Dutch 
soprano was in good voice, and with the exception of that regrettable habit of 
singing flat at times, which was in evidence unfortunately in the last scene, 
she gave us beautiful and moving singing. Hers was a womanly Desdemona, 
whose tragedy seemed even greater than usual because she had a heart. Her 
farewell to Emilia was poignant to a degree. 

Otakar Kraus as Iago scored one of the greatest triumphs of his career. 
He was evil incarnate, subtle, reptilian, repulsive. He did not play the role 
so blandly as did Stabile for example, but his was a powerful figure on the 
Stage, and more than a worthy foil to the splendid Otello. Vocally Mr Kraus 
was in very good form; the nasal tone and the occasional roughness one has 
noticed in the past were absent, and he displayed a good line; singing in 
Italian obviously helped him. 

Singing in Italian certainly helped John Lanigan, whose Cassio was the 
best sung interpretation of the part I have ever heard. What a pity he was 
handicapped by a rather unbecoming costume. Marian Nowakowski’s 
Lodovico was a disappointment. He mumbled into his beard too much, and 
did not dominate the scene in the third act as the Venetian Ambassador 
should. Noreen Berry's too young looking Emilia was not a positive enough 
character; and I felt she overdid the hysterics in the last scene. Raymond 
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Dio ti giocondi 


Datemi la vostra eburnea mano 


Eppur qui annida il demone genitil 


Giura! Giura e tidanna! 


Indietro! indietro! 





Act IV 


Prega per chi adorando a te, si 
prostra 


Otello’s entrance 


Duccider parli? 


Ch’io viva ancor, pieta 
Action photographs by Roger Wood 


























Roger Wood 


‘Otello’ at Covent Garden. Iago (Otakar Kraus) and Cassio (John Lanigan). 
*Un vel trapunto . . . Quanto mi trada saper chi sia’ 


Nilsson has still a lot to discover about Roderigo; but Michael Langdon and 
Forbes Robinson were very good in the parts of Montano and the Herald. 

Peter Potter's production was generally a very good one. It was traditional, 
he did not try to be overclever; he handled his crowd in the third act admir- 
ably, disposing his forces so as to make them look twice as many as ther 
really were. I did not greatly care for the way he brought Otello on at the 
beginning, rather like a base-ball player running on to the pitch, nor for the 
embarrassing dances in Act II. I also thought that Otello should arrive it 
Desdemona’s bedroom in the last act through a secret door; and does he 
really bring his candles with him? The lighting was excellent. It was a treal 
to be able to see people in the nocturnal scenes. After all opera is larger than 
life and often artificial, and therefore I see nothing wrong in making th 
lighting a little artificial—though I know many people do not agree. The 
way the moonlight streamed through the window of Desdemona’s bet- 
chamber was a clever touch. 

The settings by Wakhevitch were the best this artist has produced @ 
Covent Garden. Full of colour, real and substantial, they added something 
positive to the whole evening. This Ofe//o then is a production of which any 
opera house might well be proud. Let us hope that it will mark the beginnin3 
not only of a successful era at Covent Garden, but also of a new respect and 
approach to the whole Italian repertory in that theatre. H.D.R. 
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Sadler's Wells. Eugene Onegin (October 18) 

A large and enthusiastic audience welcomed back Onegin to Sadler’s Wells 
after a season’s absence. There were several newcomers to the cast as well 
as well-tried old friends. Alexander Gibson, conducting the work for the 
first time, brought out much of the brilliance of Tchaikowsky’s music; the 
dances especially were performed with great élan; but there are even greater 
subtleties to be found in the more lyrical and contemplative sections of the 
score, though there was ample proof throughout the evening that Mr Gibson 
had really sunk himself into the music. 


There are two ways of singing Tatiana; the dramatic soprano approach, 
adopted by such singers as Shuard and Brouwenstijn, or the more lyrical 
way, which Patricia Howard chose. Although the great sweeping music of 
the Letter Scene was too much for this artist, there were many beautiful 
things she did; but as with her Courtess in Figaro, I do not think these are 
really her kind of roles. Joyce Blackham was a distinguished Olga in all 
respects; but Harold Blackburn made little of the part of Prince Gremin, 
which requires aristocratic singing and acting. Frederick Sharp repeated his 
excellent study of Onegin, one of the best things this artist does; Rowland 
Jones was again the poet Lensky, still a trifle stiff in action, but in fine voice. 
Anna Pollak’s Larina and Olwen Price’s Nurse were as good as ever. 

H.D.R. 


Covent Garden. Carmen (October 20) 

We have had so many rather awful Carmens at Covent Garden that 
perhaps Marianna Radev’s performance last season got overpraised by us 
all. It was so much a surprise to encounter someone with an intelligent, 
convincing, coherent notion of the part, someone who knew how Carmen 
ought to go, that we made as little as possible of the discrepancy between 
Miss Radev’s intentions and the actual vocal material available for their 
execution. But in any case she sang far less well in the revival. The flash 
and smoulder in the personality were still there, but did not reach the voice. 
She was not helped by the feeble, totally undramatic conducting of Edward 
Downes. The choruses sounded weak and watery, the spoken dialogue as 
ineffective as ever (surely Covent Garden would do better to return to 
Guiraud’s recitatives?). James Johnston’s José remained obstinately un- 
romantic (unlike his Calaf and Pinkerton, which have caught fire this 
season). Joan Sutherland as Micaéla seemed ill-at-ease in the first act, 
but sang her air sweetly. A.P. 


Covent Garden. The Bartered Bride (October 22) 

Nothing to report (see OPERA for June 1955) except that all is going with 
a swing. The cast are working in with Mr Kubelik more smoothly, and 
singing and acting with rather greater confidence, though Frederick 
Dalberg’s Marriage Broker still seems too coarse. Kubelik’s fine-grained 
treatment of Smetana’s score eschews the high spirits of the Sadler’s Wells 
performance, but has high merits of its own. His curiously unstressed 
handling of the dance rhythms found an interesting parallel in the Smetana 
Quartet’s recent recital in the Festival Hall. They treated the dance episodes 
in ‘Aus meinem Leben’ in just the same style. A.P. 
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Covent Garden. Turandot (October 26) 


Turandot survives in the repertory without seeming ever to get mud | 


better or much worse. Perhaps on some happy day Mr Kubelik or Mm 
Kempe will take it over. On this occasion Reginald Goodall conducteg 
with affection but unremarkably. The title role passed from Gertry 
Grob-Prandl to Maria Kinas, who is rather more ingratiating than he 
predecessor, and like her has the ability to propel the phrases. But it j 
hard to believe that any Turandot will be able to bowl the house over with 
‘In questa reggia’ so long as she is held down by Leslie Hurry’s monstroy 
train and forced to remain backstage. Christopher West persists in keeping 
the scenes dim and dark: perhaps the clever lighting of the nocturnal love 
duets in the current Otello and Butterfly will at last persuade him that ox 
wants to see singers when they sing? The crowd movements were as slopp) 
as ever. Una Hale sang Lit and David Kelly Timur, both for the firs 
time here; both were adequate but colouriess. The hero of the evening 
was James Johnston, whose ringing “Nessun dorma’ prompted the audiene 
to cut into the score with hearty and well-deserved applause. A.P. 
Carl Rosa Opera, Alhambra, Bradford. Manon Lescaut (October 27) 

While our two London companies often compete uselessly by producing 
the same Puccini operas, the Carl Rosa Opera Company has enterprising) 
revived Manon Lescaut. This opens up what is, to post-war British 
audiences, new ground. The previous Covent Garden production was i 
January 1937—since when the rival version of the story, Massenet’s Manon 
has held sway not only at Covent Garden, but as the surprising Frend 
choice of one of the visiting minor Italian companies. Hamish Wilson 
who designed the 1937 production, is currently Carl Rosa’s stage directo 
and designed this new production too. 

Detailed comparison of the merits of the two Manon operas would & 
out of place here. But, in sum, no one except a diehard adherent of Puccin 
could deny Massenet’s superiority. (I omit consideration of Hans-Werne 
Henze’s Boulevard Solitude, the brilliant modern-dress German version @ 
the same story.) Manon Lescaut also lacks the full dramatic impact ¢ 
Puccini’s own later successes—largely because of the frequent and ofter 
discussed cracks in the many-handed libretto. Yet it is certainly worth 
hearing, as the post-war Metropolitan has also shown; and the Carl Row 
production is a worthy achievement. 

Experience having revealed how many provincial opera productions hat 
been all but ruined by bad work in the orchestra, a pardonably nervous e 
was extended in that direction on the first night. But Arthur Hammond! 
conducting secured the proper Puccinian throb, and certain solos—p# 
ticularly the dialogue of flute and oboe over Manon’s solo in Act [V—wer 
affecting. There was, however, less richness of sound in a tutti than @ 
orchestra of approximately similar size achieves at Sadler’s Wells. 

The lovers were sung by Krystyna Granowska and Charles Craig, bot 
of whom had ringing high notes and complete vocal command of thé 
parts. Mr Craig in particular, much improved over the past few yeaih 
has now a robust yet controlled quality which makes him a catch amid th 
present scarcity of tenors. In acting, however, neither displayed enoug 
animation, Mr Craig showing an astonishing faculty for bursting in throug 
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a centre door and making no effect whatsoever (Act II). Strong dramatic 
coaching is calied for here, but the company does not even name a producer. 

John Heddle Nash was a good Lescaut: if he did not quite convey the 
worldly cynicism dramatically necessary to the part, it must be admitted 
that Puccini does not help him overmuch. None of the minor parts had 
any unpleasant or out-of-tune singing, and the so-called madrigal was 
charming. But ‘i madrigali! il ballo! e poi la musica!’ ought not to be 
translated as * . . . then something musical!’ Musica here means instru- 
mentalists, just as ‘Master of the King’s Music’ originally referred to the 
King’s Band. A fault of this production was that these instrumentalists 
(to accompany Manon’s dance) did not appear, even though Puccini repre- 
sents their tuning-up in the score. 

The translation, indeed, though not one of the worst in present circulation, 
was quite often clumsy, and the company’s good elocution showed it up. 
To render ‘un soccorso' un soccorso!’ as ‘Send assistance! send assistance!” 
is what I would call a paper translation, not one for the stage: it not merely 
overloads the sibilants hopelessly, but cannot be pronounced properly in 
the quick time given to the Italian. 

Hamish Wilson’s sets, though conventional, were sensible and pleasing, 
and contributed to the all-round pleasure of the production. Ingenious 
indeed was the arrival of the coach from Arras: from within the courtyard, 
behind the closed gate, a coachman high on his box was seen to enter, 
holding his reins before him. But what served as the unseen coach, and 
what as the unseen horses, were questions too pointedly suggested by the 
crowd’s strange reluctance to open the gate. Arthur Jacobs 


Sadler's Wells. La Bohéme (October 28) 

This happy and successful Bohéme, admittedly of the less than star quality, 
was conditioned by the reciprocal enjoyment of the house which seemed to 
be packed with young people enjoying Puccini's spell freshly. The results 
on stage and in the orchestra were a confident flow and a delightful warmth. 
Leo Quayle got splendid results in the first act almost at once and in ‘Che 
gelida’ the young tenor William McAlpine sailed up to the C with such 
lovely tone and such flexible ease as I have not I think heard since I heard 
Borgioli partner Muzio’s Mimi in Rome in the early thirties. This was not 
Mr McAlpine’s only success; such test spots as ‘Del mio cervel’ in Act II 
and the ‘In vano, in vano’ of the ‘Mimi é una civetta’ episode in Act III 
were beautifully done, with feeling yet with musical grace (one is painfully 
used to hearing the first without the second from stentorian Italians these 
days). Mimi was Joan Stuart who warmed to the part and sang the last act, 
and the ‘Addio’ also, most affectingly. John Hargreaves was the Marcello 
and Patricia Bartlett the Musetta, whose Waltz Song nearly always floors 
an unmusical singer but was here (like the tenor’s “Che gelida’) ‘managed’, 
by singer and conductor, to make, for once, the right impression. The acting 
in this more or less traditional production is perfectly adequate and never 
grotesque, but of course the English is rather trying: ‘I must scrape 
acquaintance with a tonsorial artist, etc. But when the worst is said, it was 
a Bohéme which held the popular audience in the palm of its hand and 
what—except a star performance which sends the duchesses into ecstasies— 
is better than that? P.H.-W. 
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Covent Garden. Der Rosenkavalier (October 29) 
On paper there was nothing new about this performance: cast and cop 
ductor were the same as last season. In the event there was a new level d 


excellence. Since its first presentation in 1947 this Covent Garden Roser | 


kavalier has gone from strength to strength. It is perhaps the outstandin 
example of successful opera in English. People often complain that De 
Rosenkavalier, of all operas, is untranslatable, and quote lines that the 
have learned to savour in the Lotte Lehmann recording. But workin 
within Alan Pryce-Jones’s sensitive translation, the Covent Garden cag 
have over the years developed to a point where they now give a remarkab) 
faithful realization of Strauss’s and Hofmannsthal’s intentions. There ar 
still things in the English libretto which might be happier. For exampk 
‘My good friend Hippolyte, this will not do. You've made an old woma 
of me’ (Mein lieber Hippolyte, heut’ haben Sie-ein altes Weib aus mir gemacht!) 
or ‘She’s very nice’ for the Marschallin’s Find’ sie charmant, when first sk 
sees Sophie in Act III. (Perhaps the readers of OPERA would like to th 
their hands at these passages? Pages 122 and 459 in the miniature score) 
But on the whole the translation lies along the musical phrases, helps tk 
characterization and helps the sounds as much as any translation can. Th 
gain in communicativeness is immense. Most singers own to feeling happier 
when they are singing something they know the audience can follow; ani 
almost every word of the text is audible—and that without exaggerated 
elocution—in the Opera House. 

This Rosenkavalier took a great stride forward in the Kleiber performanes 
of 1950. It has done so again under Kempe. Sylvia Fisher has now 
mastered the light, delicate, humorous touches called for in the first ac 
In a remarkable way she creates Strauss’s ‘young and beautiful woman of 2 
at the most’; she understands just how to ‘play the end of the first act no 
sentimentally as a tragic farewell to life but with Viennese grace and lightness, 
half weeping, half smiling’. Half weeping, half smiling—this is surely th 
key to Marschallin, who—we have her creator’s word for it—will kno# 
other lovers after Octavian. Miss Fisher’s impersonation on this occasion 
gave the opera as a whole a new balance, and threw into relief the simpk, 
direct love of the 14-year-old Sophie, and the bewildered, contrary emotiom 
of the ardent 17-year-old Octavian. She also sang the part more beautiful) 
than ever before. 

Constance Shacklock’s Octavian, too, was at its best. Although ther 
are phrases in the second act which still seem to lie in the least effective pat 
of her voice, her singing was always intelligent and artistic and for most d 
the time as distinguished as her acting. Sophie, originally entrusted to! 
succession of imported sopranos, is now sung by Adéle Leigh, who gives? 
sweetly characterized performance of the young girl. She too had improved: 
the little mannerism of dipping the head, like a robin drinking, had beet 
conquered. There was a new naturalness in her interpretation. 

With the exception of William McAlpine, who sang the Italian Tenor’ 
song with beautiful voice and the right demeanour—an admirably roundé 
little sketch—the whole huge cast is found within the resident compaty. 
Barbara Howitt’s Annina shapes well. Ronald Lewis’s Faninal is a goo 
study. Raymond Nilsson’s Valzacchi is not quite well enough sung (th 
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company is at the moment short of an adequate Spieltenor to take over the 
Parry Jones range of parts). Iris Bourne’s Duenna deserves mention. 
Widow and Noble Orphans, Footmen, Waiters, all are rather good. The 
flaw in this performance was the Ochs, Frederick Dalberg, who seems to 
have settled on a wrong conception of the role. He blatantly exhibits the 
repulsive leer and lower-class manners (greulicher Maske und Prolatier- 
manieren) stigmatized by the composer, who described his Ochs as ‘a rustic 
beau of about 35, well-born if somewhat countrified . . . Ochs’s first scene 
in the bedroom must be played with the utmost delicacy and discretion’. 
Christopher West, who handles the Marschallin’s levée in masterly fashion, 
encourages Mr Dalberg by too broad a production of the Ochs/Mariandel 
episodes, and by dropping, for an unbelievable 15 minutes at the end of the 
second act, from Viennese comedy into vulgar farce. 

The presentation is now worthy of settings more authentic and more 
stylish than those of Robin Ironside. Covent Garden need not commission 
new ones. They would be better to recreate, as Salzburg did in 1949, the 
original Dresden décors of Roller. These contribute enormously to the 
atmosphere. Strauss himself considered them ideal. A.P. 


Covent Garden. Madama Butterfly (November 2) 

Madama Butterfly entered the post-war Covent Garden repertory in 
January 1950, and since then the company has performed it in London and 
on tour nearly 100 times; I doubt however whether once in the last five years 
it has ever been given so musical a performance as on this occasion, nor 
whether there has been so moving a Cio-Cio-San at Covent Garden since 
the days of Rosetta Pampanini. 

Tradition dies hard; and most people in this country do not believe that a 
German conductor, a man whose Strauss and Wagner is so admired, can 
conduct Italian opera, especially Puccini, whose works in Germany are 
often given to the third Kappelmeister! Mr Kempe soon disproved all that. 
From the animated opening theme on the violins, through the first scene 
with Consul and Pinkerton in which all the wonderful Puccini melodies come 
pouring out, the love-music, the moving letter duet, the exquisite end of the 
first scene of Act II, to the almost painful closing moments, Mr Kempe and 
the orchestra wrought miracles. This was no vulgar Puccini such as we have 
too often heard in the past, nor was it a Puccini in which all the stops were 
pulled out and the score over-sentimentalized, but a delicately-fashioned 
Puccini in which all the beauties of the score were displayed to the audience, 
in which everything that the composer intended was faithfully reproduced. 
And as the drama is in the music we got the drama. 

Inspired by the conductor, the cast gave a most moving performance. 
Miss Shuard has worked hard and well, for obviously she had to rethink, at 
least musically, her conception of the role. In the past we have been thrilled 
by her voice and by the impassioned way she has thrown her self into her 
roles; but here was a new Shuard, moving about the stage with assurance, 
turning Cio-Cio-San into a real flesh and blood being, with many subtle 
little touches, vocal as well as dramatic, and moving the audience to spon- 
taneous applause after ‘One Fine Day’ and the outburst that follows the 
sighting of the ship. Barbara Howitt was a moving Suzuki, but she does not 
Sing the role as well as Monica Sinclair did; Miss Howitt has it in her to 
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become a first-class operatic artist, but she still has to find a satisfactory 
way of singing. James Johnston, in very fine voice, was as good a Pinkerton 
as you will find, even if he did not quite agree with Mr Kempe in the Love 
duet. jess Walters repeated his sympathetic Sharpless, and Forbes Robinson 
made more than most of the small but important part of Yamadori. Michael 
Langdon should have been a good Bonze, but surprisingly enough made 
little effect. 

The work was given with only one interval. In other words the two 
scenes of the second act were played without a break, as Puccini originally 
intended. The effect produced by going straight into the Interlude after the 
humming chorus, and then for the curtain to rise again on the waiting 
Butterfly was artistically and dramatically such as to make one wonder why 
we had not had it done that way long ago. 

One gathers that Peter Potter was responsible for rehearsing the work. 
and as in Otello, one thanked heaven that the lighting in the Love Duet 
enabled the audience to see the singers. All in all this was a rewarding 
evening. Let us hope that we will have the opportunity of hearing Mr Kempe 
conduct some more Italian opera. H.D.R. 


Amateur and Student Performances 


Palmers Green and New Southgate Opera Society. The Jewels of the Madonn 
(October 21) 

This enterprising amateur opera society, whose efforts during the last few years 
have included Mefistofele and La Gioconda, broke even more adventurous ground 
this year with what must be the first performances in this country since 1926 of 
Wolf-Ferrari’s sole excursion into verismo opera, The Jewels of the Madonna 
‘Sordid and revolting’ wrote Grove, and indeed the excellent operatic libretto of 
the blacksmith who steals the jewels from a statue of the Madonna to try and win 
the love of the wayward Maliella, who lusts for Rafaele, leader of the Camorra, 
does leave a nasty taste in the mouth. It is not difficult to see why the opera had 
to wait until last season before receiving its first stage performance in Rome! 

The opera calls for enormous resources; a full orchestra, accomplished singing 
actors (Edvina, Martinelli and Sammarco were the singers in the first Covent 
Garden performance), and a large stage for the religious procession that ends the 
first act. Of course one could not expect a small amateur society to possess such 
resources, but within their own limitations this company did well. They had 
singers who were neither afraid of singing out, nor of letting themselves go on the 
stage. Indeed the wild dance which turns into an orgy in the last act was mos 
realistic. All praise to this Society and to Mr and Mrs Charge who respectively 
conducted and produced the piece. H.D.R. 


Midland Music Makers. /van the Terrible (Rimsky-Korsakov) (October 21) 
Pskovityanka (The Maid of Pskov) was Rimsky-Korsakov’s first op2ra; under 
this descriptive heading Gerald Abraham discusses its history in one of his Studies 
in Russian Music (a book well worth searching for). It was in 1866 that he firs! 
showed his interest in the tragedy by Mey, when he set one of the songs from the 
play: two years later he began to contemplate an opera on the subject. Ps ovityanka 
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was composed in its first version between 1870 and 1872, and was performed with 
some success. In 1876 Rimsky, who had grounded himself in musical theory, 
took another look and decided to eliminate immaturities, but he added a good deal 
to the score; in the following year he had second thoughts, and drew off much of 
the newly added material for incidental music to a stage production: of Mey’s 
drama. In 1889 he began yet another revised version; the prologue was taken out 
and made into a separate one-act opera. This final revision, completed in 1894, 
gives us the present version, augmented in 1898 by an extra aria in the last act 
specially written for Chaliapin. There seems to be an element of cats’ cradle in 
most Russian opera, and Pskovityanka is a particularly contorted example. 

Older operagoers will remember the performances mounted by Sir Joseph 
Beecham at Drury Lane in 1913, but operagoers of the post-war generation, even 
if they caught it at Swindon in 1937, must be grateful to Mr Arthur Street and his 
Midland Music Makers for reviving the work under the title Jvan the Terribie. 

In performance the history of the opera’s composition, with its layers, like 
Schliemann’s Troy, was plainly evident. Granted the peculiar construction of 
Russian opera at the time of the Kuchka, this is dramatically an effective opera 
(the plot will be found in Kobbé): the crowd scenes are characteristic, and the 
fourth scene, in which Ivan sees Olga, the maid of Pskov, and realizes that she is 
his daughter, is splendid dramatically as well as musically. The characters are 
firmly and interestingly drawn, with the exception of the sinister Matouta, whose 
place in the psychological conflict requires sharper delineation. Particularly I like 
the parallelism by which the plot is foretold in the Nurse’s story of Tsarevna, Lada 
and the man-eating dragon. The point of this is brought home in the last act 
where Ivan tells Olga, in a memorable line, ‘I will not eat thee up.” 

Musically the interest lies in the diversity of idioms. The 1868 version was 
much influenced by Dargomizhsky, we are told; but there is a lot of Kuchka music, 
bits of Borodin and Balakirev, and Mussorgsky-Rimsky (there is a love duet in 5/4); 
on the other hand, the prelude to the third act is true Rimsky, and so is the second 
subject of the overture, while Olga’s aria in the third scene uses an oriental vein 
that we associate with his music, though it appears in other Russian composers of 
the period too. There is a Revolutionary ensemble in the second scene that builds 
up from scratch, and sounds as if it should make a splendid effect, though in this 
performance it fell rather flat. 

It was a strongly effective performance for the most part. The principals were 
stalwarts of past productions, all of them well cast: 1 was particularly struck by 
Richard Helyer’s stylish portrayal of Ivan. The chorus had plenty to do, and 
moved convincingly about the small stage, while singing with gusto. The orchestral 
score was difficult for the band, and one hoped that painful sounds would vanish 
at later performances. The genius of the occasion was Arthur Street who produced 
as well as conducted. I wish he would have a shot at L’Africaine. W.S.M. 


The Opera School, Rudolf Steiner Hall. Cosi fan tutte (November 3) 

The Opera School exists not to teach people to sing but to give them ‘a full 
dramatic training for the opera stage.’ There are also classes for conductors and 
repetiteurs. The excellent work it is doing was underlined by these public perfor- 
mances of Cosi fan tutte, in which a young cast (or rather two young casts, on 
alternate nights) moved on the stage with complete assurance, realizing neatly, 
stylishly and with humour an elegant, witty and thoroughly musical production 
The producer, Joan Cross, had pushed the date of the action forward by at least a 
century, but it was not, one need hardly say, a ‘producer’s’ production, but one by 
a musician. The sisters did not, as at Frankfurt, sing in the rain under umbrellas. 
They did not, as at Aix, produce puppies to play with. In short, nothing got in 
the way of the music. The easy confidence of these actors was remarkable; they 
sang easily too, without strain, and keyed the English words (Marmaduke E 
Browne revised) with the music. One can think of singers at Covent Garden 
who could with advantage be sentenced by Mr Kubelik to a term at the Opera 
School. The accompaniment was played on two pianos by Viola Tunnard and 
Martin Penny, with harpsichord (Martin Isepp) to provide contrasting colour in 
the recitatives. Hans Oppenheim conducted with grace and understanding. It 
was a thoroughly enjoyable evening—Mozart fresh, stylish and unaffected. A.P. 
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An Operatic Quiz a“ 


The Editorial Staff of opera wishes all readers a Happy Christmas, and hopes 
that this Quiz will give them some amusement over the Christmas holidays. To 
the sender of the first correct or most nearly correct set of answers we offer a 12 in. 
LP recoreing of the reader's choice, or two free seats for a (non-gala) operatic 


Performance at Covent Garden or Sadler's Wells. To the runners-up, a year’s 5. H 

subscription to OPERA. For overseas readers there is a second set of prizes. Closing , In 

date, first post January 9, 1956; for overseas readers, January 23. Entries to be Pius 
sent in an envelope marked OPERA QUIZ to The Editor, opera, 6 Woodland Rise, 

London, N.10. 6. A 

In 

1. Operatic Deaths (b) | 

Who dies: ; (e) A 

(a) in a sewer 
<Tiopo-aite 7. 0 
(b) in a river Gi 


(c) by throwing herself into the sea (NOT Senta) | 
(d) by melting 

(e) in boiling oil 

(f) by singing herself to death 

(g) by bringirg the house down | 
(h) by kissing someone on the lips 
(i) by eating a flower 





(j) by smelling a flower { 
(k) by smelling a bunch of flowers 
N.B. Name the flowers concerned in (i), (j) and (k). 8. D 
2. Trouser Roles 
Who: 
(a) liked rice pudding De 
(b) liked modern music I wer 
. . Be. - visito 
(c) was easily bored The « 
(d) was asked to be good me. 
(e) promised to be good — 
(f) wanted to have his hand read mr 
(g) had his hand read alway 
far ra 
: give | 
3. Food and Drink who f 
Who (A) offered to whom (B) (both A and B must be answered): I wou 
(a) soup every 
. : becau 
(b) milk punch ‘how 
(c) Bordeaux like b 
(d) a sip of Spanish wine er 
(e) a demijohn of Cyprus wards 
(f) a glass of water It was 
(g) a stale piece of bread pekin 
8 pce Timot 
(h) coffee, chocolate, sherbets, sweetmeats to cur 
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4. The following descriptions appeared in an advertisement for a Cincinnatti 
popular opera season. To which operas do they refer? 
(a) ‘He exchanged wisdom for youth and love, and she paid the price!” 


(b) ‘Fresh as highland heather, colourful as Scotch plaid, romantic as a Gaelic 
ballad!” 
(c) ‘She pitted her virtue against the love of a goddess, and won! 


5. History . 
In which operas do we meet: (a) Louis VI of France, (b) Napoleon, (c) Pope 
Pius IV, (d) the Emperor Charlemagne, (f) St Peter, (g) Seneca? 


6. Absent Friends 

In which operas do we not meet. (though we hear their names): (a) Tristan, 
(b) Isolde (a different answer from (a)), (c) Uncle Greifenklau, (d) Palmieri, 
(e) Agamemnon, (f) Fricka, (g) Albrecht Diirer? 


7. Operatic Families 
Give the names of the following singers who were related: 

(a) two brothers and a sister (tenor, bass, baritone) 
(b) father and daughter (tenor and soprano) 
(c) two sisters (soprano and mezzo-soprano) 
(d) husband and wife (tenor and mezzo-soprano) 
(e) husband and wife (tenor and soprano) 
(f) husband and wife (baritone and mezzo-soprano) 
(g) husband and wife (baritone and soprano) 
(h) two pairs of sisters (both sopranos) 


8. Daniela Sharpless is an imaginary figure, but the surnames of well over 50 real 
opera singers are concealed in the paragraph below. Two of them, very 
famous sopranos of the past, are reversed. List as many of the names as you 
can find, in the order in which they occur. (Nicola Monti’s name, for example, 
could be hidden in the sentence: ‘I hate salsmon, tinned or fresh’.) 

Donna Daniela Sharpless is no longer a ranking star, but I was petrified when 

I went to call, as she appears to have a reputation for temperament, for daunting 

visitors. Came the interval; like a flash I slipped around to her dressing-room. 

The door was open—no nonsense about being modest. In negligée she received 

me. ‘You do well to come,’ she said. ‘You heard me sing? Lucky man! Who 

hears me, likes me. I am no rusty screamer, like that unbearable Madame X, no 
little soubrette who can do nothing but pipe, as everyone says Miss Y does, no 
nice little thing without vocal polish, just vocal veneer, like Miss Z—so others 
always tell me. My quick upper octave is still a miracie, but I have also sung Erda— 
far rarer achievement! Indeed my abilities are unusually varied. Why don’t they 
give me a job in Covent Garden?” Then she raged, damning the managements 
who failed to employ her. ‘I want to play great royal parts’, she said, ‘regal dames. 

I would never leap up on sofas, as some Violettas do. Give me a character of rank 

every time’. As for modern operas, she cannot bear them. ‘Pelléas’ is an exception 

because it suits her. ‘I, Daniela Sharpless, am a rather fine Mélisande’, she declared, 

‘how it thrills me to sing it. And I as Louise am especially good too’. One felt 

like believing her claim—or is one wrong to have done so? I asked about ‘Manon’. 

‘Fine score, nasty acting part’, she replied, ‘not for me any more. Was carried on 

in my sedan, couldn't get out, stuck fast. Had to sing the Gavotte from it’. After- 

wards I took her across to a night-club, where she downed one gin after another. 

It was hot, terribly stuffy, the heating full on. Donna Daniela had brought her 

pekinese, a mangy brute, bald in patches and half-blind, which she called her mascot. 

Timothy was its name. It bit me. ‘Don’t worry’, she said, ‘just rub on citronella 

to cure it’, tapping the horrid little beast on its nose with her fan. 
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Readers’ Letters 


‘Singing‘in the rain’ 

Reading in your july-number “Singing in the rain” I got really disappointed in 
Mr Moone’s description of his adventures in the Verona Arena probably the year 
1953 (stagione Verdiana). a 

Mr Moone tries to ridicule open-air opera performances, but I sincerely hope 
that readers of OPERA won't be disheartened and will go to Verona and judge for 
themselves. Personally I covet my five opera nights in this arena as probably my 
greatest operatic experiences. 

Yes, the noise was terrific. And the fight to get seats on the gradinata is only 
slightly exaggerated in the article but how exciting to be in the midst of this 
glimmering mass of screaming sellers shouting children and wildly gesticulating 
Italians. But Ill never forget the contrast when the great gong was sounded. 
The deep silence had almost the appearance of a cult as thousands of tiny ligthed 
candles flickered in the evening summer breeze while the theme of Aida was carried 
forth by delicate violins. It was so heavenly beautiful and ethereal that to this 
day every time I listen to my L-P Aida I sit again on my gradinata. 

Acoustically the arena is a phenomenon. |! have listened from several places cn 
the gradinata, I have even seen the performance almost from behind, but it sounded 
equally good everywhere, in fact the music sounds better here than in an opera 
house where a more massive and impure acoustic prevails. The unaccustomed 
ear will perhaps be disappointed the first time but you'll quickly be familiarized 
with these clear maidenly notes, that has not been thrown backwards and forwards 
between walls. 

In 1954 when I heard Aida in the Verona Arena there were no elephants. Of 
course it may be disturbing when there is too much “‘show’’—but on the other side 
the thriumphal scene in Aida is meant to be produced with everything on a great 
scale—the music demands it. 

A danish critic describes just those points in the performance which irritated 
Mr Moone so much like this: 

“Three great elephants came stamping in well hung with real negroes. Then 
came camels looking offended and nervous together with several zoological 
curiosoties. We grinned loudly from feverish surprise. At last a white giant ox 
waddled forth led by ten slaves. This holy animal let fall some proportionally 
sizeable lumps just where the ballet were to dance which called forth loud cries 
of bis bis from the happy audience. A bearded old fellow wavered in and—my 
goodness if he did not sweep them up in time to the music! Radames in his golden 
thriumphal car is grinning broadly and the stomachs of the high-priests are 
trembling. 

It is a pity that conventional opera house comforts is so nessesary to Mr Moone 
that it completely daunts his sense of humour. 

Immortal music is not compromised by some elephants or a shower. 

I cammerati a Firenze were inspired by grecian drama when creating what we 
now call opera, why then not let it flourish in the open air like those even if you 
sometimes get a shower. 

Next year [ am going climbing on Piazza Bra again—so fortunately the show 
goes on. Emil Marott, Denmark. 


Blondchen at Salzburg j 

I should be grateful if you would make it clear that the ‘nameless Blondchen 
referred to by Mr Hans Keller in his criticism of the Salzburg Entfiihrung (OPERA, 
October 1955) was not Miss Lisa Otto as stated, incorrectly, in the BBC Third 
Programme. A similar error concerning this artist was made in the cast details of 
Ariadne auf Naxos. It seems a pity that the BBC cannot unbend sufficiently to 


let us hear the casting given over the Austrian Radio. Rae ; 
Norman W. Williams, W.6. 
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Emmy Destinn 

When reading the most interesting article on Destinn which you published 
recently, I was reminded of the time when I had the pleasure of hearing this great 
artist at Covent Garden. In the course of the article reference is made to the 
beauty of her singing at one part in Tosca. The same could be said of her singing 
before, and at, her entrance in the first act of Madame Butterfly. After all these 
years, the impression remains. Indeed, her interpretation of the part and her 
singing all through this opera cannot be forgotten. Herman Klein did not 
exaggerate when he wrote that Destinn’s was “the ideal voice for every phase of 
this music”. D. C. Parker 


The Vienna International Competition 

I was surprised to see in the current OPERA that Tito Gobbi won the Vienna 
International Competition in 1937. I believe it was in your own paper, but I 
don’t remember for sure, that I saw a similar claim made by Enzo Mascherini. 
I have tried to find out something about this but have been unable to get authentic 
facts, but it seems that the prize was actually won by Alfred Orda, the Polish 
baritone now singing at Sadler’s Wells, and that the only other baritone to win it 
during the thirties was Hans Hotter. 1938 seems to have been the last year of 
the competition. I would be interested to know the truth of this matter. Who 
did win it? Tom Scott, Edinburgh. 


Please allow me to correct an error which appears in the current issue of OPERA. 
The first prize winner in the Vienna. International Competition of 1937 was our 
own Sadler’s Wells artist, the Polish baritone Alfred Orda, not Tito Gobbi, as 
stated by Mr De Paoli. Mr Orda was a pupil of the famous Milan teacher Alfredo 
Cecchi. For the record, the arias offered by Mr Orda in the competition were 
Benvenuto’s Arioso (Diaz), Wolfram’s Aria (Wagner) and ‘Eri tu’ (Verdi). Mr 
Orda was certainly one of the youngest singers ever to gain such an award being 
then only 21 years of age. He competed under his full name Alfred Orda-Wdowczak. 

M. G. Speirs, N.W.11 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 









































Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS CARL ROSA ITALIAN 
OPERA CO. 
Nov. King’s Glasgow 
28 Bartered Bride — Tosca 
29 Traviata Cosi fan tutte NO Bohéme 
30 (m) _— a Tosca 
= (e) Carmen Rigoletto DETAILS Rigoletto 
ec. 
1 Traviata Simone Boccanegra RECEIVED Cavalleria ; Pagliacci 
Bohéme Faust Butterf 
3(m) — _ Cavalleria ; Pagliacci 
3(e) Tannhauser Eugene Onegin Bohéme 
5 Rosenkavalier — 
6 Tannhauser Boccanegra 
7 Bohéme Magic Flute 
8 Hoffmann Faust 
9 Tannhauser Bartered Bride 
10 (m) _ a 
10(e) Traviata Boccanegra 
12 Bohéme os 
13 Tannhauser Boccanegra 
14 Hoffmann Rigoletto 
15 Traviata Bartered Bride 
16 Tannhauser Boccanegra 
17 (m) — — 
17(e) Hoffmann Bartered Bride 
19 Tannhauser a 
20 Troilus & Cressida Faust 
21 Traviata Bohéme 
22 Hoffmann Bartered Bride 
23 Theatre Closed Hansel and Gretel 
24 (m) o % Theatre Closed 
24 (e) o o ” ” 
26 Hoffmann Hansel and Gretel 
27 Carmen Rigoletto 
28 Traviata Faust 
29 Carmen Boccanegra 
30 Troilus Bartered Bride 
31 (m) —_ Hansel and Gretel 
31 (e) Ballet Bohéme 
Jan. 
2 Ballet — 
3 Bartered Bride Boccanegra 
4 Ballet Hansel and Gretel 
5 Troilus Boheme 
6 Ballet Gala Performance 
7(m) Ballet Hansel and Gretel 
7(e) Bohéme Bartered Bride 





ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL. Joan Hammond and Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, December 3. 

VICTORIA ROOMS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. OPERA SCHOOL. Martha. December 7-10. 

ENGLISH OPERA GROUP. Let’s Make an Opera. Theatre Royal, Norwich, November 2 
December 3. Alexandra Theatre, Birmingham, December 12-17. 


B.B.cC. BROADCASTS FOR DECEMBER 


4 Salome on gramophone records. German/English libretto, Decca, 2s. 6d. 

6 Simone Boccanegra from Sadler's Wells 

HS aa (Wolf-Ferrari), studio performances conducted by Kempe. Dennis Arundell’s English trans 
12 lation is to be published by the B.B.C., 35 Marylebone High St., W.1., 1/-. 

18 Khovanshchina (Mussorgsky), on gramophone records. 

26 An Opera Recording 
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A COMPLETE RECORDING IN ITALIAN 


**“AMELIA AL BALLO’’ 


MENOTTI 
Amelia Margherita Carosio 
Il marito -Rolando Panerai 
L’amante Giacinto Prandelli 
L’amica -Maria Amadini 
Il commissario di polizia ..Enrico Campi 
Prima cameriera Silvana Zanoli 
Seconda cameriera Elena Mazzoni 


Orchestra and Chorus of La Scala, Milan 

(CHORUS MASTER: VITTORE VENEZIANI) 
conducted by Nino Sanzogno 
33CX1166 

Recorded in co-operation with **E.A. Teatro 


ulla Scala,’’ Milar 














Sete; Memes ees mas me 


Follow these delightful 


These libretti link each 
phrase of the original 
tert with an English 
singing version. This 
enables you to follow 
the action of the opera 
regardless of the 
original language. 
Price 3/- each from 
your record dealer. 





line-by-line libretti 
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A COMPLETE RECORDING IN FRENCH, MADE IN THE 
THEATRE DES CHAMPS-ELYSEES 


**L°HEURE ESPAGNOLE ”’ 


RAVEL 









Concepcion 


conducted by André Cluytens 


Gonzalve Jean Giraudeau 
Torquemada René Herent 
Ramiro Jean Vieuille 
Don Inigo Gomez Charles Clavensy 


Orchestre du Theatre National de L’Opéra-Comique 


Denise Duval 


330X1076 
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COLUMBIA @ 


33'/3 r.p.m. LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. LTD., RECORD DIVISION, 8-1! GT. CASTLE ST., LONDON, W./ 
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MUSICA E DISCHI 


edited by 
MARIO DE LUIGI 


the magazine which incorporates all Italian musical 
journals 
Official bulletin of Italian Recorded Music 
Official publication of the National Union of Music Publishers 
INDISPENSABLE FOR ALL INTERESTED IN THE WORLD OF MUSIC 
PUBLISHED IN LARGE FORMAT IN COLOUR 


In every number a thousand news items from all over the world 


OPERA — CONCERTS — PUBLICATIONS — RECORDS 
Annual Subscription : Lire 2500 


Specimen copy obtainable on request 


MUSICA E DISCHI — MILAN 
VIA CARDUCCI, 6 — TELEPHONE 870-015 
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For news of music everywhere, read 
: MUSICAL AMERICA 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


** The Leading Musical Journal” 


For more than half a century devoted to 
every phase of musical activity the world 
over. Among MA’s widely read and 
internationally quoted sections are those 
dealing with opera, concerts, dance, 
records and audio-high fi, new music, 
new books, radio and TV. MUSICAL 
AMERICA is the recognized standard 
for reference and educational use. 





Annual subscription comprises 16 issues 
and yearly 300 page Special Issue. 1 YEAR -  48/- 


ROLLS HOUSE PUBLISHING CO. LTD., 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
Kindly send MUSICAL AMERICA to— 





ADDRESS... ..-..- 
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The perfect Christmas 
present for you and 
your friends 


enn 


ae 
s— 
Pure eet eee ee ore 


owe ANNUAL 
Cas 1955-6 


Edited by Harold Rosenthal 
MOZART BI-CENTENARY ISSUE 


This large, lavish ANNUAL contains the following 
outstanding features 


9-596 TVW NY YURIOD 


Introduction by IRMGARD SEEFRIED 
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(a) 

[a] 

(3) 

O 

(a) 

5 Articles on Mozartian Opera by EDWARD J. DENT - VITTORIO GUI 

DAVID FRANKLIN - JOHN PRITCHARD - CENEK GARDAVSKY - HERMANN 

[a] FRIESS - KARL BOHM - GOTZ FRIEDRICH. 

[a] Singing in Mozart’s Operas: A SYMPOSIUM BY JOHN BROWNLEE - 

Oo JARMILA NOVOTNA - ADELE KERN - MARIA IVOGUN - FELICIE HUNI- 

MIHACSEK - LUISE HELLETSGRUBER -* STEUART WILSON + JULIUS 

[a] PATZAK. 

[a] Articles on Opera in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union by 

[al Leading Critics. Special Articles on the New Vienna State Opera, 
and MAURICE LEHMANN and the Paris Opera. Articles on American 

(a) Opera. Appendices giving the Opera Houses of the World, their 

io Repertories, Artists and Staff. Operatic Premieres, an Operatic 

Obituary and the Biographies of Mozart Artists of our time. 


40 pages of black and white action photographs 
9 pages of breath-taking full colour photographs 


Only 21s. 





Central Book Co. Inc., 261 Broadway, NewYork 7 








JOHN CALDER 
2 WILTON TERRACE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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SALON DE BEAUTE ET COIFFURE 


Stuart 


7 KEsstnoto®) Lap. 





Mrs. J. Hayden Specialises in Wax 
Depilatory and is available by appointment 
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55 Kensington Church Street, W.8. $3 Western 0029 
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OXFORD MUSIC : S= 
WILLIAM WALTON 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 


Libretto by Christopher Hassall 


PAA AMUAMUAUAA— 


Some first performances 
San Francisco - 7 October 1955: New York (City Center) - 
21 October 1955: Los Angeles - 4 November 1955: Milan 
(La Seala) - January 1956. 


Complete broadcast 
B.B.C. Home Service, 5 January 1956 


There will be several performances at Covent Garden during the 
1955/56 Season. 


Vocal Seore 63s. Libretto 3s. 6d. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Music Department 


44 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1.——_ 





RESTAURANT ALBERT 


ASK FOR THE CHALET ROOM 
and see the typical Mountain Auberge 


Continental Cuisine 
under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 





LUNCHEONS ° DINNERS ° SUPPERS 
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53-55 Beak Street, Regent Street, W.1. Gerrard 1296 
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NEW RECORDS 


Keep your Record Collection up to date 


AT ASTRA HOUSE 


. where every worthwhile L.P. record of good music is kept in 
stock, including TAPES, there is also a_ staff of capable 
assistants all of them eager concert and opera fans, who can 
and do give really knowledgeable advice on what particular 
recording or performance is best worthy of your attention. 

This service is available to Post Customers as well as to 
Personal Callers. New L.P. records are Post and Packing free. 


» 
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EXCHANGE 
At the same time we can relieve you of any unwanted L.P.s 
or 78 r.p.m.s you no longer wish to keep, in part-payment for 
the records you do want. Records handed in for allowance 
must be in perfect condition—damaged or worn records can 
only be treated as scrap. 


RECORD STORAGE 
We are now able to offer record storage boxes for L.P.s 
large enough to take all makes of L.P. records in their jackets. 
These boxes are made up in attractive book form in three 
colours, red, green and black, and will hold approximately 

twelve records each. 

Price. 12-in. size: 12s. 6d. 

10-in. size: 8s. 6d. 

7-in. size: 6s. 6d. 


SLIGHTLY USED RECORDS 

For the L.P. enthusiast with a limited purse our secondhand 
L.P. record department offers wonderful opportunities. 3,000 
perfect records in stock, which may be selected by number or 
title and if desired, tried over in our audition rooms. 

Similarly our secondhand 78 department offers wonderful 
bargains to the enthusiast who cannot afford L.P. or still prefers 
78's. 5,000 12-in. records, Symphonies, Concertos, Operas, 
Chamber Music at from 2s. 6d. to 5s. Od. per record to browse 
through. 

For the collector of Golden Age records there are, in what 
has become known as ‘Dead Man’s Corner,’ some 2,000 Vocal 
records by famous artists of the past, at attractive prices. 


The Gramophone Exchange 


Midway between the Palace and Saville Theatres 


Astra House 


121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue London WC2 
TEMple Bar 3007 
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Recording 
a magnificent 


voice 


magnificently} 


Miss Hammond _ is 
perfectionist: regarded agy 
Britain’s leading soprano, hé 
repertoire comprises twenty-two operas. While this might be comm 
sidered by most to be sufficient an accomplishment, she is als¢ 
proficient in many languages, believing that a perfect performane 
requires a real knowledge of the tongue in which it was written. 
That Miss Hammond should use and 
endorse a Grundig Tape Recorder 
implies a standard of performance that, 
like Miss Hammond's voice, is as near 
perfect as skill and patience can make it. 


MAKERS OF THE FINEST TAPE RECORDERS 
IN THE WORLD 
The TK 12 
ae Price 70 GNS. 
GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) Ltd. 

' ess microphone 

Dept. O. SR Setoad Suene, Lenten, W.c.l Attractive H.P. terms available 

( Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Ltd) GD: 

x 


See your nearest Grundig dealer for full details 
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